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contracts from The Travelers 





Your sales picture will look a lot brighter when you To help make the selling job easier, The Travelers has 
approach homeowners with The Travelers Mortgage available a wide selection of sales aids and promotional 
redemption plans. Homeowners like Travelers guaran- materials. And The Travelers advertisements in leading 
teed cost contracts for they can budget the premiums, national magazines are designed to help you sell. 
knowing beforehand, the exact cost. Travelers Mortgage See your Travelers Life Manager or General Agent for full 
plans are also flexible to fit individual family require- information on Travelers Mortgage Life insurance. He’s 
ments. as near as your telephone. 


The Good Things in Life are Guaranteed 


ONE OF THE LEADING LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


THE TRAVELERS 

















HARTFORD, CONN, 





Whatever you drive, here’s 


or TIME you take to the road you have a great 

responsibility . . . to drive safely and sensibly. This 
responsibility holds good no matter whether you're travel- 
ing over the familiar streets of your home town or making 
a long vacation trip. Only when driving is done with the 
utmost care, caution and courtesy . . . at all times . . . can 
our streets and roads become safer for you, your fellow 
motorists and pedestrians. 

Just how urgent is it for everyone to know and obey 
trailic laws and observe the rules of the road? The answer 
is found in some shocking statistics: 

Every hour of every day, on the average, 
4 lives are lost and 150 people are hurt 
in motor vehicle accidents 


That adds up to a yearly traffic toll of over 38,000 
deaths, well over a million injuries and costs mounting 
into the billions of dollars. 

How can you help reverse this tragic trend and make 
motoring the pleasure it should be? Here are some safety 
suggestions that may help: 

Vv 1. Check your speed—It has been found that about 
3 out of 10 drivers involved in fatal accidents each year 
were guilty of violating speed limits. Always remember 
to slow down at night and whenever road, traffic and 





how to drive it more safe/y/ 


weather conditions make your motoring, hazardous. 


Vv 2. Check yourself—Research has shown that about 
1 out of 14 drivers involved in fatal accidents had a 
physical or mental condition—such as worry, fatigue and 
sleeniness—that was a contributing factor in the accident. 
So, never drive when you’re upset or tired. 

Vv 3. Check your car—Keeping your car in safe operating 
condition is your responsibility—not your mechanic’s. You 
can judge for yourself whether brakes, tires, steering 
wheel, lights and windshield wipers are in proper working 
order. If you notice any defects, have them corrected 
immediately. Don’t wait until it’s time for your next 
semiannual car check to have even the most minor trouble 
corrected. 


V 4. Check your driving habits—Now and then, the 
most skil:ul drivers tend to become a bit careless. They 
may become less considerate of other drivers and of 
pedestrians—or take chances on violating this or that 
traffic law. Remember, all ruies of the road are made to 
help you, not to hinder you. 

The tact that you’ve never had a mishap is no proof that 
you are the complete master of your car. Perhaps you've 
been lucky . . . and luck has a way of running out sooner 
or later. So, drive as if your iite depended on it. /1 does ! 








COPYRIGHT 1956— METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


1 MADISON AVENUE, New York 10, N.Y. 





Redbook, National Geographic. 








This advertisement is one of a continuing series 
sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of our 
national health and welfare. It is appearing in 
two colors in magazines with a total circulation 
in excess of 31,000,000 including Collier's, Time, 
Newsweek, Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Good Housekeeping, Reader's Digest, 

































































Ee) 
! 2 saies 
aa 
In millions (000,000 omitted) 
% Change 
TOTAL INSURANCE from 
Month 1954 1955 1956 1955-195 
January ........ $2,626 $3,104 $3,742 21% 
February ....... 2,826 3,358 3,707 10% 
a ee 3,479 3,830 4,612 20% 
Genera 3,235 3,691 4,208 14%, 
to our Total four months $12,166 «$13,894 $16,269 17% 
ae 3,338 3,641 
FIELD FORCE! ~ Ree 3,189 4,026 
F Se eee 3,202 3,588 
More than 94% have qualified August ss. 2993. 3,674 
eptember ..... 3,005 746 
for attendance at our October ........ 3,124 3,710 
November ...... 10,325** 4,598 
AGENCY CONVENTION December ...... 4,141 5,857 
. , Se $45,483* $48,777** 
July 23-26 inclusive TOTAL ORDINARY INSURANCE 
Se $1,766 $2,214 $2,470 12% 
Hotel del Coronado hay ....... 1.878 2.204 2,626 19% 
= | Sor: 2,408 2,792 3,046 77, 
Coronado, California Reet 2,215 2,507 2,875 15%, 
Total four months $8,267 $9,690 $11,000 14%, 
a eee ee 2,148 2,594 
UNITED-SERVICES Spee 2221 2'759 
oe ae 2,058 2,424 
ee 2,076 2,577 
Mburance September ..... 2,000 2,362 
Oem c.ccics 2,147 2,586 
1625 EYE STREET, N.W. WASHINGTON 6, D.C. wn Saal 2307 2765 
December ...... 2,503 2,903 
eee $25,727* $30,696 
TOTAL INDUSTRIAL SALES 
January ........ $438 $516 $450 —13% 
/ 
. hts! February ....... 538 544 524 —4%, 
Ww elg ON se caass 589 590 ee 
bi 1) € Meek sc. cs 562 517 527 2°), 
_ 
Clim ing Total four months $2,127 $2,097 $2,088 — 
| Aas eee oe 596 607 
PNR ciak corm acer’ 543 570 
NOW—WE ARE duly occas) 510 528 
NE cee Na oes 
COMPLETELY MUTUALIZED ye on Saag 525 56 I 
October ........ 587 571 
ae November ...... 546 549 
Our Constant Aim: 5 December ...... 498 511 
Greater Life Insurance Service 
To the Public 1 SSRs $6,468 $6,627 
Through a Strong and Rapidly TOTAL GROUP SALES one 
. .  ) ee $422 $374 822 120% 
Expanding Agency Operation. February ....... 410 610 557 —9%, 
A fast growing, ae 482 448 979 119%, 
progressive company. Pere 458 667 806 21%, 
A definite plan for advancement. Total four months $1,772 $2,107 $3,181 51% 
PW Soo lite Miers (iMac iigela m pt eee 594 440 
gO eee wise ee 425 697 
DY Ss, See 634 636 
ee 381 557 
September .... 480 823 
Cetewer ........ 390 553 
a te ties nats “- November ...... 1412°* 1,284 
rite: . Frank Clement, Vice President in Charge o gencies December inde 1,140 2,443 








Ss Lif aera ae ere $13,288** $11,454** 
henandoah 5 e * Monthly figures add to smaller totals than yearly totals due to the ex- 
clusion of credit life insurance and year-end adjustments from the monthly 
Insurance Company figures.—Furnished by Life Insurance Agency Management Association and 
Institute of Life Insurance. 
** These monthly figures include Federal Employees Group Life amountin 
to $6,738,000,000 in November, 1954 and $1,925,000,000 (added to origina 
1954 estimate) in April, 1955. 
A MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OWNED BY AND OPERATED FOR ITS POLICYHOLDERS Lee Massachusetts State Employees Group Life amounting to $64,- 
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insuranee stocks 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation. 
Over-the-counter Market 


Bid Price 
1956 Range May 

High Low 15, 1956 
Aetna Life Insurance Co. sail 220 177 179 
Colonial Life Insurance Co. a ; 146 107 110 
Columbian National Life Insurance Co. 107 88 90 
Connecticut General Life Ins. Co. (a) 265 222 246 
Continental Assurance Co. (old) ... 190!/ 160 a 
Continental Assurance Co. (new) ; 148 128 128 

Franklin Life Insurance Co. ; 95!/2 78 87'/2 
Gulf Life Insurance Co. See 37% 30 30 
Jefferson Standard Life Ins. Co. : 137 114 119 
Kansas City Life Insurance Co. ........ : 1510 1300 1300 

Life & Casualty Insurance Co. .... cs d 393, 35 35%, 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia ........... 141 113 113 
Lincoln National Life Ins. Co. (a) ... : 240 200 210 
Monumental Life Insurance Co. P 92 84 84 

National Life & Accident Ins. Co. : 101'/, 8l 87\/, 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Co. (b) 160 122 130 

Travelers Insurance Co. 85/4 73'/2 76%, 
U. S. Life Insurance Co. sii ‘ 167 133 140 
West Coast Life Insurance Co. (c) . 59'/, 49 50 


(a) Adjusted for 100% stock dividend. 
(b) Adjusted for 20% stock dividend. 
(c) Adjusted for 334% stock dividend. 


sales by states 


ELAWARE LED ALL STATES IN PERCENTAGE INCREASE 
D:. ordinary life insurance sales in March, with 
New Hampshire second and South Carolina third, 
it is reported by the Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association, which has analyzed March sales by 
states and leading cities. Countrywide, ordinary busi- 
ness increased 8% in March, compared with March, 
1955, while Delaware sales gained 82%. In New 
Hampshire, March sales were up 29% and in South 
Carolina they were up 24%. 

For the first three months, with national ordinary 
sales up 12% from the year before, Delaware led 
with an increase of 48%, with Mississippi in second 
place, up 28% from the corresponding period of last 
year. 

Among the large cities, Chicago showed the greatest 
rate of increase for March, with a gain of 17%. New 
York was next, with purchases up 15%. Chicago 
also led for the three months, showing a gain of 16%. 


conventions ahead 


JUNE 

13-16 International Accident & Health Ass'n, annual, Miami, Fla. 

18-20 American Life Convention, Medical Section, The Greenbrier, 
White Sulphur Springs, West Va. 

21-23 Alabama Ass'n of Life Underwriters, annual, Holiday Inn, 
Bessemer, Ala. 

28-30 Texas Ass'n of Life Underwriters, annual, Blackstone and 
Carlton Hotels, Tyler. 


ULY 
9-20 LIAMA Ordinary School, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 
9-20 LIAMA Ordinary School, Equinox House, Manchester, Vt. 
23-Aug. 3 LIAMA Ordinary School, Edgewater Beach, Chicago. 
23-27 Southern Agents Conference, annual insurance institute, 
Mississippi University, Oxford. 


25 American College of Life Underwriters, registration board, 
New York. 
26 American College of Life Underwriters, executive commit- 


tee, New York. 


For June, 1956 
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to your good health — : 
\ HOT SPRINGS. 


NATIONAL PARK = && - 
ARKANSAS “jm 


World - famous natural 
thermal waters — only 
Spa in U.S.A. Under 
Reaulation of Dept. of 
Interior. 


RE. McEachin, Gen. Mgr. 


HOTEL & BATHS 


Renew your health at one of the 
South's finest resort hotels! 
Guest can go directly from room 
in robe and slippers to our own 
Bath House located within hotel. 

. Bath House under regulation of 
&, the Department of the Interior. 





All sports available — wonderful fishing and golfl 


_ Rooms 70% AIR-CONDITIONED —. 
" All with bath or toilet. 


Se. 











LE ROY RADLOFF 


At year-end LeRoy Radloff 
had completed 10 full years 
with the friendly Franklin. 
In his own words, another 
10 years like the past will 
give him a high degree of 
financial independence. 
Here is a record of his 

cash earnings since 
becoming a Franklinite: 


1945 (9, months) . $ 6,629 


i eee a ere er 14,778 
oy MR Ee ee es 15,038 
i eee ee 14,732 
en a ee 16,947 
Be ns We anwar 17,740 
Ge sb ce ee ews 21,228 
eee 23,987 
ee oe ee 22,728 
ill ee Oe 27,397 
oo ee 26,479 





"Auother (0 years with 


Froukbin--and 9'00 be 
able to. retire” 


Wausau, Wisconsin 
April 4, 1956 


Mr. F, J. O’Brien, Vice President 
Franklin Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 


Dear O’B: 


As I sit at my desk reminiscing on another inspira- 
tional trip to the Home Office, I again remind myself, 
as I have done so many times, how wonderful my 
career with the friendly Franklin has been. Having 
completed my tenth full year with our company, I 
feel qualified to be eternally grateful to President 
Becker and his associates for my present enviable 
position. 

If the good Lord will permit me to continue my 
career with the Franklin for another 10 years, I will 
certainly be financially ready to retire at the ripe old 
age of 55, or shall we say, after only 20 years of serv- 
ice, I am basing my predictions on the past 10 years 
of income, and also on the substantial estate I have 
been able to accumulate thus far. 

My home town Wausau, too, has been good to me. 
I, in turn, have acknowledged this by being an active 
member of my church, Chamber of Commerce, Ki- 
wanis Club, Elks Club, Wausau Club, Taxpayer’s 
League, Country Club, Lutheran Welfare Society, 
and Life Underwriters. In addition, I have served on 
the Y.M.C.A. and Community Chest drives for a 
number of years. 

No one except my family or another Franklin 
agent can appreciate the true meaning and value of a 
Franklin Agency franchise, I could sum it up by 
using the expression of a well-known auto manu- 
facturer... “Ask the man who owns one.” 


Cordially, 
LeRoy Radlofft 


An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents! 
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A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 


/f2 
Fas hh 
essential in architecture 
...a goal in Life Insurance. 
Fidelity is 


a well-balanced company. 


The FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA © PENNSYLVANIA 




































































company developments 


ALABAMA Licensed 
Citizens Life Insurance Company ................ Decatur, Ala. 
Trans-Gulf Insurance Company ..............000: .Mobile, Ala. 
Admitted 
General Services Life Insurance Company ....... Washington, D. C. 
Resolute Credit Life Insurance Company ........Hartford, Conn. 
ARKANSAS Licensed 
Memorial Insurance Company of America .... Little Rock, Ark. 
Admitted 
Physicians National Life Insurance Company ....Birmingham, Ala. 
Wabash Life Insurance Company ............ Indianapolis, Ind. 
CALIFORNIA Admitted 
Pioneer Mutual Life Insurance Company ........... Fargo, N. D. 
Quaker City Life Insurance Company ...........Philadelphia, Pa. 
Resolute Credit Life Insurance Company ....... Providence, R. I. 
COLORADO Licensed 
American Founders Life Insurance Co. ............Denver, Colo. 
DELAWARE Admitted 
Maine Fidelity Life Insurance Co. ....... ....Portland, Me. 
GEORGIA Admitted 
Columbus Mutual Life Insurance Company ... Columbus, Ohio 
INDIANA Licensed 
Investors National Life Insurance Company .........Marion, Ind. 
MISSOURI Admitted 
Industrial Life Insurance Company ................Dallas, Texas 
NEW JERSEY Admitted 
Cavalier Life Insurance Company ......... .....Baltimore, Md. 
NORTH CAROLINA Incorporated 
Sturdivant Life Insurance Company ...... North Wilkesboro, N. C. 
PENNSYLVANIA Admitted 
Maine Fidelity Life Insurance Company ..... ....Portland, Maine 
: Examined 
Catholic Slovak Brotherhood ............... .... Braddock, Pa. 
Girard Health & Life Insurance Company .......Philadelphia, Pa. 
Independent Slovak Beneficial Society .............Charleroi, Pa. 
Pioneer Life Insurance Company ............... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pilgrim Beneficial Association .......... .......Philadelphia, Pa. 
TENNESSEE Admitted 
Midwestern United Life Insurance Company . Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Washington Life Insurance Co. of America ......... Lafayette, La. 
VIRGINIA Admitted 
Horace Mann Life Insurance Company ..... Springfield, Ill. 
Interstate Life & Accident Insurance Co. ..... .Chattanooga, Tenn. 
WEST VIRGINIA Admitted 
Manufacturers Life Insurance Company .........Toronto, Canada 


new directors 


Acacia Mutual (D. C.): Lloyd K. Crippen, vice-president 
and actuary. 


Connecticut Mutual: Charles J. Zimmerman, president. 


Eastern Life (N. Y.): D. Herbert Beskind, secretary, treas- 
urer and director of the Doughnut Corporation of Amer- 
ica and its subsidiaries and William Mazer, president, 
Hudson Pulp and Paper Corporation. 


Municipal Insurance (lll.): Robert C. Smith, director of 
industrial relations for the Pullman Standard Car Man- 
ufacturing Company and manager of the insurance de- 
partment for Pullman, Inc. 


Union Central (Ohio): Benjamin E. Tate, Chairman of the 
board of the Raymond City Coal and Transportation 
Corporation and vice-president and director of the Snap 
Creek Coal Company, Logan, W. Va. and United Mineral 
Development Company, Cincinnati. He succeeded the 
late William H. Harrison Il. 
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MANAGEMENT 


OPPORTUNITIES 





MUTUAL of OMAHA and UNITED of OMAHA 
Need Top Calibre Qualified Men for Key 
Positions in Field Management 


If you are looking for security, stability.and an oppor- 





tunity to be your own boss, you will find them now 


with two of the best known companies in the world. 


If you are qualified... if you feel it’s time to move 
up the ladder, get in touch at once with Howard Dewey. 








MUTUAL of OMAHA is the Largest Company in the World 
Specializing in Health and Accident Insurance. UNITED of 
OMAHA is one of America's Foremost Life Insurance Com- 
panies, with more than a Billion and a Half Dollars Insurance 
in Force. 


Mutual@ 


OF OMAHA 


MUTUAL BENEFIT HEALTH & ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION 
Home Office: Omaha 
Canadian Head Office: Toronto 
V. J. SKUTT, President 








UNITED BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: Omaha 
Canadian Office: Toronto 
N. MURRAY LONGWORTH, President 


(Use 


PJ —— —-— — — — —- — — — — — — — — 5 


coupon below.) 


(BLN-656) 


Mail This TODAY! 


Mr. Howard Dewey, 

Vice President in Charge of Sales, 
Mutual of Omaha, 

Farnam at 33rd Street, 

Omaha, Nebraska. 


I am interested in complete information. 


NAME — 





ADDRESS bacaeeeail a 





Perens @ Some 





TELEPHONE NUMBER _—_-_____ 

















“Tf you want to keep the title 


to your success...use life insurance” 


says GENE TUNNEY 
A director of ten national corporations, 


Former Heavyweight Boxing Champion 


be HEN I was still a professional 

boxer, | was fortunate in hav- 
ing friends who were concerned about 
my future. They pointed out that 
large and infrequent amounts of 
money don’t automatically bring 
security. On the other hand, relatively 
small amounts consistently set aside 
year after year can accomplish tre- 
mendous results. 

“Today, as a business man, I espe- 
cially appreciate the wisdom of those 
friends who urged me to invest in life 
insurance. 

“| have found in life insurance a 
great deal more than I had expected. 
In a way, it is like the training that 
brings success in the ring. 

“A good life insurance program is 
really a program of regular exercise. 
The discipline it imposes upon you 
prevents your losing hold of your 
gains ...it keeps you financially fit. 
And there’s a sense of well-being in 
the knowledge that you are prepared 
right now for whatever may lie ahead 
for you and your family.” 


* 


HOW LONG IS IT SINCE YOU 
HAVE REVIEWED YOUR 


LIFE INSURANCE PROGRAM? 


_ THS, deaths, marriages, changing 
needs, taxes... all affect protection 
plans. A life insurance program needs re- 
view at least every two years. 

You'll find real assistance when you call 
upon a Northwestern Mutual agent. He 
is trained to give understanding advice. 
His company is one of the largest in the 
world. It has over 9Y years’ experience. 

Moreover, Northwestern Mutual offers 
so many significant advantages, including 
low net cost, that no company excels it in 
that happiest of all business relationships 
—vld customers coming back for more. 


OTTAWA 


KARSH, 


A NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL POLICYHOLDER. Life insurance with Northwestern Mutual 
is the keystone of the program Mr. Tunney has set up to safeguard the future of his family. 


The NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 2 Lesurance Company 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


APPEARING IN TIME, MARCH 26 AND APRIL 23; IN NEWSWEEK, MAY 7 AND JUNE 4; IN SUCCESSFUL FARMING, JULY 
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eee Practically everybody agrees 
that the government owes a debt to 
men with service-connected disabili- 
ties and to the families of those who 
have died in the service of their 
country. Likewise most people ap- 
preciate the value of training and 
readjustment benefits for newly dis- 
charged veterans. However these 
worthy plans are jeopardized by the 
hodge-podge of unintegrated laws 
and regulations, in many cases 
passed as a result of minority pres- 
sures. The Presidential Commission 
on Veterans’ Pensions has prepared 
A Report of Genuine Importance on 
this problem. See page 15. 


eee In past years we have shown 
the status of the fifty leading legal 
reserve life insurance companies in 
respect to insurance written; assets 
and insurance in force. We are 
changing this tabulation somewhat 
this year and instead are showing 
the assets and insurance in force of 
the one hundred Leading Companies 
in 1955. The figures are on page 16. 


eee While life insurance has just 
concluded a year of great expansion 
following a series of years of sub- 
stantial growth, its history is not 
an unbroken line of progress. It has 
suffered setbacks, not all of its own 
making, and is sensitive to the social 
and economic forces which surround 
it. Two fundamental subjects which 
may have an important bearing on 
the future both of the country and 
of the industry are discussed in the 
article on page 18. It is titled, Social 
and Economic Principles. 


eee One of the arguments of the 
opponents of variable annuities is 
that the amounts of money available 
for the purchase of suitable common 
stocks would exceed the supply of 
such stocks on the market. This 
contention was ably presented by 
Arnold R. LaForce in his article 
which appeared in our April issue. 
The other side of the question of 
The Supply of Stocks is stated this 
month on page 20. 


eee | ooking at the recent increases 
in the sale of life insurance, some 
people may be inclined to feel that 
most of the growth has occurred and 
there will now be a leveling off 
period. Some men, considering the 
advisability of becoming agents may 
think that perhaps they have missed 
the tide and the best opportunities 
are past. The answer, of course, is 





that there is a great future in life 
insurance, whether a man enters the 
field of selling or starts a career in 
a home office. The opportunities are 
greater than ever—/t’s Earlier Than 
You Think. See page 25. 


eee An agent planning a life insur- 
ance program for his client must 
consider the various purposes for 
which his, the client’s, family will 
need money if he does not live to 
retirement age. If he does live, but 
becomes disabled, those family needs 
will be just as pressing, and perhaps 
more so. Thus an agent who sells 
accident and health insurance to his 
clients will be providing them with 
the Complete Protection which they 
need. See page 29. 


eee The development of devices to 
perform functions automatically is 
a very old activity going back at 
least to the Romans. The general 
goal, of course, has always been 
increased productivity. As our 
productivity has increased, it has 
necessarily become more and more 
complex. Continued research and 
scientific advances have helped us 
cope with this complexity. We have 
now reached a point where The 
Future of Automation is tied in 
closely with electronic devices. Some 
background and some thoughts on 
that future will be found on page 45. 


eee From the first day he is born, 
a man faces the three perils of dying 
too soon, living too long or becoming 
disabled by sickness or injury. Life 
insurance, combined with accident 


and health coverage, can protect 


against the financial effects of these 
three hazards. Because of this inter- 
relationship a man who is a prospect 
for life insurance protection is also 
a prospect for income protection and 
a man who is a prospective purchaser 
of accident and health insurance is 





also a prospect for life insurance. 
As our author on page 53° says. 
They Go Together. 


eee A good life insurance under 
writer needs many skills and must 
have knowledge of many fields. One 
of the important subjects of which 
he must have a working knowledge 
is the effect of physical condition 
on the selection of risks. In this 
respect Diabetes Mellitus will he of 
particular concern to him. In this 
country alone there are one and one 
half million diagnosed cases and it 
has been estimated that more than 
4,350,000 of the present population 
will eventually “become diabetic. 
consideration of this complex disease 
is on page 63. 

eee It has been wisely said that 
the only security is vigorous and 
aggressive growth. Despite the great 
increases in annual sales and in in 
surance in force, the fact that the 
life insurance owned by the average 
man today will continue his income 
for a shorter time than would the 
insurance carried twenty years ago, 
indicates that there is plenty of room 
for such growth. The agency is the 
key to growth in the life insur 
ance industry and it will only grow 
through more recruiting, larger aver- 
age sales and more sales per agent. 
Our author on page 67 shows that 
The Way To Grow is through 
people. 


eee The development of major 
medical plans with a low deductible 
has caused considerable interest both 
within and outside of the industry. 
Generally the companies recognize 
these plans as sound, agents like to 
sell them and employers are recep- 
tive. A discussion of these Compre- 
hensive Medical Plans by three men 
appears on page 73. 


















IN THE CLASSROOM, State Farm Agent Bruce E. 
Hiser attends a workshop conducted by an Agency 
field instructor. This helps him ieee skills to 
take full advantage of his automobile insurance 
information in recommending family life and fire 
insurance programs, 


“TO EARN MORE, LEARN MORE” 


STATE FARM PROVIDES COMPANY-WIDE TRAINING PLAN 
TO HELP AGENTS IMPROVE SKILLS, EARNING POWER 


As a new State Farm agent places more and more automobile 
insurance, he develops the insight for family financial security 
and protection. 

That’s State Farm’s “personal insurance” plan. To make sure 
that every State Farm agent has the training and skill he needs to 
take full advantage of his growing list of prospects, State Farm 
provides a continuing program of instruction for agents in every 
phase of experience. 

After an individual course in auto, life and fire insurance princi- 
ples lasting a minimum of six months, the State Farm agent can 
progress through three more phases of training. The first phase 
perfects basic techniques and procedures. The next course is con- 
cerned with the more advanced phases of multiple service. 
Advanced courses, tailored to fit the individual agent, deal with 
such special subjects as higher life values, complete programming, 
and estate analysis. State Farm courses involve home study, class- 
room lectures, clinics, demonstrations and workshops, combined 
with supervised field training at every step. 

Do State Farm agents feel this training is worthwhile? They 
seem to. When this page was set in type, more than 6,000 
of them were participating in various phases of the plan. 








IN THE FIELD, Agent Hiser applies classroom 

knowledge in answering a State Farm policy- 

holder’s question about his automobile insurance. 

When you are also trained in all phases of the This is one in a series of advertisements to acquaint you with 
personal insurance’? program—as State Farm State Farm Life Insurance Company, Home Office: 
agents are—every contact of this kind can be of Bloomington, Illinois. If you want to know more about any aspect of State 


great future importance Farm operations, simply write: “‘Director of Public Relations.”’ 
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publications 


109 Direct Mail Letters for Every 
Life Insurance Situation edited by 
Donald A. Baker. 


This book reproduces direct mail 
letters geared specifically to the life 
and accident and health business and 
designed for the use of the agent in 
the field. Rather than going into 
the theories of direct mail advertis- 
ing, the book is intended to serve as 
a practical working manual of power- 
ful direct mail letters. The letters 
included cover thirty-one specific 
life insurance needs and selling ap- 
peals and have all been tested in the 
field and proven to get results. 

An index and coding system is 
designed to make the book handy to 
use. It enables the user to select the 
letters he wants to send to his mailing 
list, tell his secretary which letters 
to send to which names and leave the 
details up to her. The book is 
divided into four sections: Regular 
Needs, Special Prospects, Special 
uses and Miscellaneous. 


125 pages; Price $2.50 per single 
copy—less in quantities. Published 
by the Rough Notes Co., 1142 N. 
Meridian Street, Indianapolis 6, In- 
diana, 


Mathematics of Finance—Second 
Edition by Paul M. Hummel, Pro- 
fessor of Statistics, University of 
Alabama and Charles L. Seebeck, Jr. 
Professor of Mathematics, Univer- 
sity of Alabama. 


This book thoroughly covers the 
mathematics involved in finance and 
investments, including simple inter- 
est, bank discount, compound inter- 
est, annuities, perpetuities, sinking 
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funds, amortization of debts, install- 
ment buying, bonds, depreciation, life 
annuities and life insurance. There 
is also supplementary material on 
progressions, logarithms, and vari- 
ous approximation methods. 

In this edition the authors have 
enlarged the section on the problem 
of compound interest when a frac- 
tional part of an interest conversion 
period is involved. Also the discus- 
sion of general perpetuities has heen 
expanded, and the chapter on life in- 
surance has been rewritten and 
brought up-to-date by using the 
Commissioners 1941 Standard Ordi- 
nary Mortality Table. Illustrative 
examples have been extensively re- 
vised, with new ones added. 


372 pages; $4.75 per copy. Pub- 
lished by the McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Settlement Options—1956 edition 


The fifteenth annual edition of this 
‘super shortcut” for programming, 
includes all the figures an agent is 
likely to need on 120 companies writ- 
ing 95% of the life insurance in 
force in North America. It lists 
more than 700 changes in company 
practices, with additional changes 
elsewhere in the book. All options 
since 1900 on every policy issued by 
the largest life companies are shown 
along with every latest change since 
date of issue. In a separate question 
and answer section the book de- 
scribes all company practices even 
those more liberal than actual policy 
provisions and includes specific uses 


‘ 


of settlement options in buy and sell 
arrangements by partnerships and 
close corporations. 

There are about 100 pages of in- 
dispensable basic tables to supple- 
ment the other information, includ- 
ing many which can be found in no 
other book. Besides such tables as 
cash value at retirement ages 55, 60 
and 65 for CSO, American Experi 
ence and American Men, the new 
book shows cash values for the first 
twenty years on several bases, the 
usual mortality and annuity tables, 
tables for the calculation of insurance 
for mortgage protection, compound 
interest and discount tables, and 
many tables of net premiums and re- 
serves. 


704 pages; $7.00 per copy with 
reductions on quantity orders. Pub- 
lished by Flitcraft, Inc., 75 Fulton 
Street, New York 38, N.Y. 


Flitcraft Compend—1956 edition 


The 69th annual edition of this 
agents’ source ,book covers those 
companies in the United States and 
Canada which write 98% of Ameri- 
can legal reserve life insurance. It 
includes general data on the leading 
ordinary life companies, prominent 
industrial companies, and_ selected 
fraternal organizations, as well as 
comparable data and business figures 
for United States companies with 
more than $25,000,000 of net ordi- 
nary business in force. Complete data 
on Social Security provisions are 
shown together with a_ specially 
keyed display of disability benefits 
and double indemnity benefit clauses. 

In the latest edition eight life in- 
surance companies appear for the 
first time. Major changes in rates 
and dividend scales are shown for 
over 100 companies, together with 
new special policies and data for 261 
companies. 


768 pages; $4.50 per copy with 
quantity prices available. Published 
by Flitcraft, Inc., 75 Fulton Street, 
New York 38, N. Y. and avaliable 
from that office or from branch of- 
fices in Boston, Chattanooga, Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, Dallas, Los Angeles 
and Richmond. 
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REPORT ON STATE FARM / Life Insurance Training 






IN THE CLASSROOM, State Farm Agent Bruce E. 
Hiser attends a workshop conducted by an Agency 
field instructor. This helps him deeden skills to 
take full advantage of his automobile insurance 
information in recommending family life and fire 
insurance programs, 


“TO EARN MORE, LEARN MORE” 


STATE FARM PROVIDES COMPANY-WIDE TRAINING PLAN 
TO HELP AGENTS IMPROVE SKILLS, EARNING POWER 


As a new State Farm agent places more and more automobile 
insurance, he develops the insight for family financial security 
and protection. 

That’s State Farm’s “‘personal insurance”’ plan. To make sure 
that every State Farm agent has the training and skill he needs to 
take full advantage of his growing list of prospects, State Farm 
provides a continuing program of instruction for agents in every 
phase of experience. 

After an individual course in auto, life and fire insurance princi- 
ples lasting a minimum of six months, the State Farm agent can 
progress through three more phases of training. The first phase 
perfects basic techniques and procedures. The next course is con- 
cerned with the more advanced phases of multiple service. 
Advanced courses, tailored to fit the individual agent, deal with 
such special subjects as higher life values, complete programming, 
and estate analysis. State Farm courses involve home study, class- 
room lectures, clinics, demonstrations and workshops, combined 
with supervised field training at every step. 

Do State Farm agents feel this training is worthwhile? They 
seem to. When this page was set in type, more than 6,000 
of them were participating in various phases of the plan. 








IN THE FIELD, Agent Hiser applies classroom 
knowledge in answering a State Farm policy- 
holder’s question about his automobile insurance. 
When you are also trained in all phases of the 
“‘personal insurance’’ program—as State Farm State Farm Life Insurance Company, Home Office: 
agents are—every contact of this kind can be of Bloomington, Illinois. If you want to know more about any aspect of State 


This is one in a series of advertisements to acquaint you with 


great future importance Farm operations, simply write: “Director of Public Relations.”’ 
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109 Direct Mail Letters for Every 
Life Insurance Situation edited by 
Donald A. Baker. 


This book reproduces direct mail 
letters geared specifically to the life 
and accident and health business and 
designed for the use of the agent in 
the field. Rather than going into 
the theories of direct mail advertis- 
ing, the book is intended to serve as 
a practical working manual of power- 
ful direct mail letters. The letters 
included cover thirty-one specific 
life insurance needs and selling ap- 
peals and have all been tested in the 
field and proven to get results. 

An index and coding system is 
designed to make the book handy to 
use. It enables the user to select the 
letters he wants to send to his mailing 
list, tell his secretary which letters 
to send to which names and leave the 
details up to her. The book is 
divided into four sections: Regular 
Needs, Special Prospects, Special 
uses and Miscellaneous. 


125 pages; Price $2.50 per single 
copy—less in quantities. Published 
by the Rough Notes Co., 1142 N. 
Meridian Street, Indianapolis 6, In- 
diana. 





Mathematics of Finance—Second 
Edition by Paul M. Hummel, Pro- 
fessor of Statistics, University of 
Alabama and Charles L. Seebeck, Jr. 
Professor of Mathematics, Univer- 
sity of Alabama. 


This book thoroughly covers the 
mathematics involved in finance and 
investments, including simple inter- 
est, bank discount, compound inter- 
est, annuities, perpetuities, sinking 
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funds, amortization of debts, install- 
ment buying, bonds, depreciation, life 
annuities and life insurance. There 
is also supplementary material on 
progressions, logarithms, and vari- 
ous approximation methods. 

In this edition the authors have 
enlarged the section on the problem 
of compound interest when a frac- 
tional part of an interest conversion 
period is involved. Also the discus- 
sion of general perpetuities has heen 
expanded, and the chapter on life in- 
surance has been rewritten and 
brought up-to-date by using the 
Commissioners 1941 Standard Ordi- 
nary Mortality Table. Illustrative 
examples have been extensively re- 
vised, with new ones added. 


372 pages; $4.75 per copy. Pub- 
lished by the McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Settlement Options—1956 edition 


The fifteenth annual edition of this 
“super shortcut” for programming, 
includes all the figures an agent is 
likely to need on 120 companies writ- 
ing 95% of the life insurance in 
force in North America. It lists 
more than 700 changes in company 
practices, with additional changes 
elsewhere in the book. All options 
since 1900 on every policy issued by 
the largest life companies are shown 
along with every latest change since 
date of issue. In a separate question 
and answer section the book de- 
scribes all company practices even 
those more liberal than actual policy 
provisions and includes specific uses 


of settlement options in buy and sell 
arrangements by partnerships and 
close corporations. 

There are about 100 pages of in- 
dispensable basic tables to supple- 
ment the other information, includ- 
ing many which can be found in no 
other book. Besides such tables as 
cash value at retirement ages 55, 60 
and 65 for CSO, American Experi 
ence and American Men, the new 
book shows cash values for the first 
twenty years on several bases, the 
usual mortality and annuity tables, 
tables for the calculation of insurance 
for mortgage protection, compound 
interest and discount tables, and 
many tables of net premiums and re- 
serves, 


704 pages; $7.00 per copy with 
reductions on quantity orders. Pub- 
lished by Flitcraft, Inc., 75 Fulton 
Street, New York 38,N.Y. 


Flitcraft Compend—1956 edition 


The 69th annual edition of this 
agents’ source ,book covers those 
companies in the United States and 
Canada which write 98% of Ameri- 
can legal reserve life insurance. It 
includes general data on the leading 
ordinary life companies, prominent 
industrial companies, and_ selected 
fraternal organizations, as well as 
comparable data and business figures 
for United States companies with 
more than $25,000,000 of net ordi- 
nary business in force. Complete data 
on Social Security provisions are 
shown together with a_ specially 
keyed display of disability benefits 
and double indemnity benefit clauses. 

In the latest edition eight life in- 
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over 100 companies, together with 
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| look at it this way....for every 1,000 
of Massachusetts Mutual 

Executive 

Protection bought at age 35.... 


(Minimum Policy $15,000) 














Each year when I take out of my I add this much* 
pocket this much to pay premiums to my equity! 

$25.35 1st year $10.12 
25.35 2nd year 23.18 
25.35 3rd year 24.25 
25.35 Ath year 21.29 
25.35 5th year 22.66 
25.35 6th year 24.09 
25.35 Tth year 25.05 
25.35 8th year 26.01 
25.35 9th year 27.01 
25.35 10th year 28.01 
25.35 11th year 28.50 
25.35 12th year 29.54 
25.35 13th year 30.57 
25.35 14th year 31.07 
25.35 15th year 31.51 
25.35 16th year 31.97 
25.35 17th year 33.02 
25.35 18th year 32.81 
25.35 19th year 33.84 
25.35 20th year 34.22 
$507.00 $548.72 


At the end of 20 years, the net return* has been 
$41.72 or an average return of $1.86 per year 
per $1,000 of average death benefit during 
the 20 year period. 


* These figures include dividends (here used 
to purchase paid-up additions) based on 1956 
schedule. These dividends are illustrative 
only, and not guaranteed. 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


* The Policyholder’s Life Insurance Company » 
































a report 


of genuine 


HEN IS AN EX-SERVICEMAN entitled to bounty 
W:: benefits from his government and when is 
he not? The answer is important not only to him 
and his family but to the country at large. It is 
important to the life insurance business because of 
the need for integrating benefits with social security 
and with the income provided by life insurance and 
annuities. 


Presidential Commission Report 


The report of the Presidential Commission on Vet- 
erans’ Pensions finds that at present we have no “sys- 
tem” of pensions for ex-servicemen and their families, 
but an agglomeration of laws which has grown for 
one hundred fifty years. The commission, headed by 
General Omar N. Bradley, reports that there is no 
question but that men with service-connected dis- 
abilities should receive pensions, but that “the over- 
whelming proportion of veterans believes that non- 
service-connected benefits should not be generally 
provided.” 

Certain guiding principles are suggested by the 
commission report. These may be summarized as 
follows: 


Principles 


Veterans’ benefits are a means to equalize sacrifices 
that result from wartime service. 

Military service is an obligation of citizenship. It 
should not be considered “inherently” a basis for future 
government benefits. 

The service-connected needs of ex-servicemen should 
be accorded the highest priority among special programs 
for veterans. “Service-connected compensation and 
death benefits should be liberal, even generous.” 

The report points to the value of rehabilitation of 
disabled veterans and their reintegration into useful 
economic and social life. 

The report had praise for readjustment benefits to 
newly discharged veterans. “Timely assistance on a 
temporary basis to help wartime veterans become self- 
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importance 


sufficient and productive members of society is an etfec- 
tive alternative to the backward-looking, less construc- 
tive ‘old soldiers’ pensions. Education and training 
and related readjustment benefits are now recognized 
as the best way of discharging the government’s obli- 
gation to the nondisabled.” 

The report recognized that veterans have many needs 
not connected with military service. But, it said, society 
has developed comprehensive means of meeting these 
needs. 


"National Policy's 


The commission called for a “positive national policy” 
toward veterans’ programs. It asserted that veterans 
with equal handicaps should have equal treatment. Care 
should be taken, said the commission, to see that future 
generations are not burdened with expenditures greater 
than the country is willing to bear at present. 

Not only is there a multiplicity of programs, but the 
report says there is a lack of scientific gradation in bene- 
fits. Many of these difficulties can be overcome, the 
report indicates, by integration with the social security 
system. 

In other words, the report urges concentration on the 
needs of those servicemen and their families who have 
died in service or suffered service-connected disabilities. 
For these, expenditure should be increased. For others 
the emphasis should be upon integration into civilian 
life. Even in the case of partial disability, major efforts 
should be expended upon rehabilitation and job training. 

The commission says a majority of veterans approve 
these general principles, but that a haphazard con- 
glomeration of benefits has grown, largely ignored by 
the general public, because of minority pressures. 

Veterans and their families comprise a major seg- 
ment of the population. As time goes on and required 
service puts more young men into uniform, the propor- 
tion of men who have at some time served in the armed 
forces will rise. They have a real stake as taxpayers 
in a sensible system oriented toward those who gave 
most. A little political courage now can achieve the 
beginnings of such a system. 
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leading companies : 
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Assets Insurance in Force 

1 Metropolitan ........0.0:. . $13,935,629,918 S (IED: «hse scacmiwenes $66, 128,120,946 
Z PRE oo oo cheba eww xs 12,521,497 ,189 | en a ce ce ee 51,556,764,403 
3 Equitable (N. Y.) ........... 8,047,714,014 o° MO Wd: canes come 25,328,532,140 
4 New Work Este. eaccc os he 6,050,617 ,854 ere ee 17,387 137,773 
ee 4,593,160,607 _ eereereeer crs ce 17,002,919,182 
6 Northwestern Mutual ........ 3,414,758,500 G Peet Ben ia osia she Sorerinasceae 16,655,248,354 
ie MID cic ce nu halve aw bee 2,850,821,085 7 ROW We Be oiea.vcessnawor 15,059,935,422 
We NG he ook a card ke 2,699 194,257 8 Northwestern Mutual ........ 7 933,875,931 
9 Mutual of New York ......... 2,475,481,919 9 Lincoln National ............. 7 432,053,006 
10 Sun Life (Canada) ........ : 1,948,776,948 10 Connecticut General .......... 7 166,357,129 
11 Massachusetts Mutual ........ 1,883,040,299 EE ‘Sem Este (Catia) os sc65000%% 6,534,251,986 
12 New England Life ........... 1,691,052,706 12 Occidental (Calif.) ............ 6,094,475,790 
13 Mutual Benefit .............. 1,627 923,484 13 Mutual of New York ......... 5,359,423,255 
4 Peon Metwal ........06.<..5. 1,578,577 ,452 14. Massachusetts Mutual ........ 4,892,793,816 
15 Connecticut General .......... 1,458,418,360 15 New England Life ........... 4 386,720,422 
16 Connecticut Mutual .......... 1,188,653,256 16° National L.A. occscces cscs 4,256,942,543 
17. Lincoln National ............. 1,128,412,482 I? Dene Siutual 2... oces.ccicckeass 3,855,684,038 
18 Bankers (Iowa) ............. 791,353,572 18 Mutual Benefit .............. 3,733,481 ,474 
19. Provident Mutual ......... 776,002,739 19 Continental Assurance ........ 3,727 762,470 
20 «Union Central ...0.6 cis cnvcdees 733,229,695 20 American National ........... 3,438,042,678 
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38 Continental Assurance ........ 394,702,968 38 Provident Mutual ............ 1,728,643,786 
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55 Minnesota Mutual ............ 200,814,882 55 Life of Georgia .............. 1,242,519,955 
56 Liberty National (Ala.) ....... Rt RR 1,118,387 ,999 
Sip, HMO. fc 1553 Size crn w Ste 183,885,518 Sy  Fabet. Ee .6 oso occas s 1,082,351.486 
46 So | er a 177,505,244 58 Liberty National ( Ala.) ....... 1.044.493 167 
03 59 =‘Pan-Anieritan: <....<.6s6s saws 176,882,836 59 Southland Life ...... Beer 1,009 732,547 
40 60 Calif.-Western States ......... 172,435,468 60 Business Mens’ .............. 1,005,097 033 
73 
82 | GE ‘Great Somtiettt <.i66 sc coe 168,932,128 Ol Baer Te: 6 Sees So ereaien 977 096,344 
54 62 Mutual Trust ......<s.0as x 166,265,225 Ge State Farar (9). «cc ences 960,005,760 
22 GS Menenee s6o.ccc kes xtl owas 163,660,725 63 North American (Canada) .... 940,935,122 
31 GO Cie PONE noes tac, 157,434,335 64 Fidelity Mutual ........... di 929,941,816 
06 65 Dominion (Can.) ............ 145,934,100 65 Republic National ............ 916,290,534 
29 66 Business Men's .............. 143,856,027 66 Commonwealth (Ky.) ........ 895,473,541 
Gf Central (lowa). 22:6 seen 141,820,241 fe 8 ee 875,067,068 
86 eek RS oe oi Le te Ad 138,812,826 GS Monumettal . x0... sc. seuss 869,288 214 
90 Gs) ne ie 5 Be ee RH, 1SZ4G7 1920 0«=— Gis NNbIOHNWHIE —W... esis eli rserases 850,985,367 
5 70 Life of ¢ SL ke ee ae 125,149,903 70 Pan-Ameticaht 6664 2koees acd 827 065,443 
16 
22 ' 71. American United ............ 123,988,895 71 WUwited States Life .......4.55. 826,394,468 
43 72 Mass. Savings Banks (a) ..... 122,524,986 72 Imperial (Canada) ...... Cite 806,914,365 
38 75  Peodent 1 @ Anes ok ces x 120,246,848 7s “Great Southern... 3 0b6 ose 785,265,495 
74 74 Columbus Mutual ............ 118,.723.670 74 Protective (Ala.) 6.66 5s66008: 776,870,659 
70 d aoe gk ere 118,394,477 Pos. NGaaiy TEA soecio-gislss visas acceaters 771,347,440 
78 7 76 Columbian National .......... 115,863,369 70. GRio National ...6656.0.6.45% 750,750,392 
77 Commonwealth (Ky.) ........ 115,798,244 oe «Eee Be (8...) 2 2s. 747 583,396 
34 ZO Parl Mevere 22.4... oose cca ers 1125:032,113 78 North American Re. (N. Y.) .. 731,354,783 
85 Pe SR BE i areceek cd hones 106,453,800 79 Security Life & Trust ........ 686,488,935 
17 5 80 Home Beneficial ............. 103,421,200 GW Country Life ...... 2.6.0.5: 679,032,945 
107 
84 ; 81 Bankers Life & Cas. .......... 102,714,580 Si Amencan United .....c.0-i«% 661,092,866 
58 SP Poaplts (E.. 6.) avec scsccees 102,055,854 82 Dominion (Canada) ......... 649,773,905 
62 S3 Manhatten (N. Y.) .......... 100,230,037 83 Manhattan Life .............. 629,534,611 
105 84 Central Standard ............ 98,656,016 8&4 Home Beneficial ............. 623,632,287 
149 85 Guarantee Mutual ............ 96,068,895 ee ee eee 571,218,196 
332 86 Security Mutual (N. Y.) ...... 96,061,153 86 Security Mutual (N. Y.) ...... 559,854,894 
87 Indianapolis Life ............. 95,855,161 87 Independent L. & A. (Fla.) .... 554,547,916 
)14 SS Banwers (CINGD.) «..2-.6.. 0555. 95,254,199 me Wee fee 0) ea ceseiss 546,145,757 
994 89 Midland Mutual ............. 89,977,953 89 Mass. Savings Banks (a) ..... 543,840,407 
963 90 Continental American ........ 89,824,266 90 Alinco Life (Ind.) ........... 526,036,433 
390 : 
)53 S Bomtetie (D.C) .. 2. eeecss- 89,230,802 91 Columbian National (Mass.) .. 523,234,227 
[27 OF Aiipte TE: isso 505.0% 5500 ok. 2 i 2S eee 518,891 366 
183 93 Sete Lite (Tnd.) ............ 6.176005 S93 Mutual Trust ............... 514,087,948 
786 Of Ween Misteal cc... sco ceacses A 2 ge ere 511,648,577 
314 OS Tapebiy pare Ns Ga) cc sic snes ke 2 ee Peer er eee 493,321,292 
342 96 Sun Life (Md.) ............. Seo 7a 06S Semi ................5..... 490,496,719 
97 Nationwide (Ohio) .........-. 81,891,214 97 Bankers Lite & Cas. .......... 485,647,414 
8 OR “ieee coc Sade hah ea 81,639,996 SS United Ins.'Go. (M1) 2.2.0... 480,492,056 
51 99 Northern (Wash.) ........... 80,408,450 99 Union Cas. & Life (N. Y.) .... 479,923,764 
114 100. Excelsior (Can.) ...... 260000. 79,535,952 100 Paul Revere (Mass.) ......... 478,204,569 
42 (a) Figures as of Oct. 31 end of fiscal year. 
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Social and Economic Principles 


HERE ARE TWO POINTS about 
yes insurance industry which 
seem to me to be of fundamental 
importance. Foremost, the compa- 
nies are private in their organization 
and in their While 
they are supervised by public au- 


Management. 


thority they are not part of govern- 
That permits the kind of 
progress which is typical of private 


ment, 


management. It also imposes a great 
personal and corporate responsibility 
to be sensitive to developing insur- 
ance needs among the people, and 
to see that risks which can be pro- 
vided for through genuine insurance 
principles have our services avail 
able. Otherwise we invite the sub- 
stitution of governmental for private 
operation in that field. 


A Special Obligation 


It seems hardly necessary to say 
that the privilege of private insur 
ance management imposes also a 
special obligation in the realm of 
ethics. Insurance is a highly tech 
too well under 
stood by the public. Any impression 
which the public 
gets that insurance companies are 
unfair or that they 
vantage of people is a serious matter 


nical business, not 
right or wrong 


have taken ad 
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in public relations. And since the 
public does not distinguish carefully 
between different insurance corpora- 
tions, damage to one in this respect 
hurts all. It is my sincere beliet 
that the ethical character of insur- 
ance management averages unusually 
high, but it is well to be reminded 
from time to time that the interests 
of all insurance companies demand 
the preservation of these high stand- 
ards. 


Individual Equity 


The other fundamental point | 
should like to emphasize about pri- 
vate insurance operations is that, in 
contradistinction to govern- 
mental schemes, they are based on 
the broad principles of individual 
equity. The premium for each risk 
is determined by the appraisal of 
the likelihood of the occurrence of 
claim. It is not the intention that 
one class of more hazardous risks 
be subsidized by a class of less haz- 
ardous risks. Perfection may not 
always be attained in this regard but 
it must be a constant objective both 
in fairness to policyholders and for 
the industry’s preservation in a 
healthy financial condition, The 


some 











people’s self-interest is quick to de- 
tect what may be called insurance 
bargains. 





Private insurance is one of the 
finest illustrations of the acceptance 
of individual responsibility and is in 
harmony with those American prin- 
ciples which have made this country 
great. Some have said that insur- 
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ance is one of the greatest bulwarks 
of our system of private enterprise. 
I believe that to be true. 

We have just concluded a year 
of great expansion in insurance af- 
fairs during 1955, following a series 
of years of substantial growth. Per- 
haps there is a tendency to feel a 
bit complacent about the present 
situation and prospects for the fu- 
ture. Companies can certainly be 
excused for having an optimistic 
outlook. But | think they must be 
conscious too of the fact that the 
effectiveness of their efforts in the 
future, as in the past, will be con- 
ditioned by the economic and social 
atmosphere in which they are per- 
mitted to work. 

| occasionally remind myself that 
the history of life insurance does not 
show one unbroken line of progress. 
lf, for example, we examine the 
amount of individual life insurance 
in force in United States companies, 
we find a high point was reached 
in 1931 followed by a dip which did 
not again reach the 1931 figure until 
1940. The story of annual sales of 
new individual life insurance policies 
is even more dramatic. A high point 
was attained in the new sales of 
1930, after which we experienced a 
severe drop in sales, and failed to 
recover the 1930 level until 1946, 

It is therefore entirely in order 
that the insurance business take an 
active interest in the broad social 
and economic forces which are at 
work in our democracy. The in- 
dustry has both a right and an obli- 
gation to urge upon the public and 
upon its political representatives the 
principles and actions which it be- 
lieves will preserve a healthy eco- 
nomic and social order. In_ that 
spirit I wish to discuss two subjects 
which | believe may have an im- 
portant bearing on the future of the 
country and hence upon the effec- 
tiveness of insurance organizations. 


Social Security Act 


In 1935 when the first Social 
Security Act was passed, its justi- 
fication in many minds was as a 
provision for a subsistence income 
during old age for those who could 
not provide for themselves. It could 
be looked upon as a substitute, par- 
tial or total, for relief payments, 
but for all those included in the plan 
by definition no means test would be 
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required in order to collect a benefit, 
and therefore the Act passed well 
beyond the scope of relief. In fact 
some in high authority compared it 
to the compulsory individual pur- 
chase through taxes of an annuity 
on each worker’s life. Such a com- 
parison was grossly inaccurate, for 
the plan violated many basic prin- 
ciples of individual annuities. |n- 
dividual equity is disregarded and 
consequently there is involved in the 
plan a_ redistribution of wealth 
among the participants. 








Celebrating its SIXTY- 
FIFTH year of professional 
insurance guidance and 
service to the people of 
New England. 











Let my general attitude not be 
misunderstood, | am not in favor 
of abolishing the Social Security 
Act. | do believe however that what 
changes are made in the Act will 
have much to do with the future 
economic condition of this country. 
The Act has been repeatedly 
amended to increase the benefits. It 
is a tempting political opportunity 
when election time approaches—and 
for an obvious reason. When bene- 
fits are liberalized, a large number 
of ouf older citizens get an imme- 
diate or nearly immediate increase 
in income. Naturally, they like it. 
That ultimately means, however, an 
increase in Social Security taxes 
upon active workers; but the full 
impact of these taxes is largely post- 
poned. In fact, the future tax in- 
crease, even if it is to be substantial, 
probably escapes the attention of 


most people. They will become con 
scious of it only when the increased 
taxes are taken out of their pay 
envelopes. That illustrates the po- 
litical attractiveness of recurring 
increases in benefits. 

Meantime the country faces a 
marked increase over at least a long 
period in our aged population. A 
multitude of questions and uncer- 
tainties face us in trying to estimate 
the economic consequences of the 
Act as it stands, to say nothing of 
any future liberalizations. The ef- 
fect of the large number of private 
pension plans must be considered 
too. 

Can increases in national produc- 
tivity provide adequate means to 
meet the increasing benefits which 
are already in sight to be paid to 
our non-productive population ? Can 
enough of any such increased pro- 
ductivity be reserved for the aged 
and still satisfy the rewards expected 
or demanded by active workers ? 
Since increases in national produc- 
tivity are largely dependent on con- 
tinuing investment in new plant and 
equipment, will incentives to save 
and provide such funds be adequate ? 
And what level of benefits will be 
most helpful in our attempts to 
maintain stable prices? Would the 
giving of a disproportionate share 
of national production to social se- 
curity beneficiaries lead to inflation ? 

These are a few of the many eco- 
nomic questions which face us, and 
are fundamental to the country’s 
economic future. In an attempt to 
throw some objective light on this 
puzzling prospect, the National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research has been 
asked to do some exploratory work. 
| hope some valuable light may come 
from it. But in any event | would 
urge our Congress to attempt no 
further liberalization of benefits un- 
der the Act until we know far more 
than we do now about the long- 
range consequences for our economy. 

I would emphatically urge this 
restraint at this time when in the 
Senate consideration is being given 
to the House bill reducing the age 
of retirement for women to sixty- 
two and introducing a benefit for 
total and permanent disability for 
those aged fifty or more. Both steps 
would be very unwise in my judg- 
ment. The objections to them have 

(Continued on page 57) 
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TATEMENTS HAVE BEEN MADE 
ee the supply of common stocks 
will not be sufficient to meet the de- 
mand, if variable annuity business 
is added to what is already termed a 
heavy demand for stocks by institu- 
tional investors. 


The Indispensable Ingredient 


Only 
worried about an excess supply of 


a generation ago, nobody 
investible equity capital. The only 
real problem was whether enough 
venture capital would be forthcom- 
ing to finance the building of rail- 
roads, the erection of plants, and the 
purchase of new machinery. The 
depression of the 1930's, however, 
brought a fundamental 
change. It was then contended by 
a widely-accepted 


seemingly 
school of eco- 
nomic thought that the depression 
resulted from an excess of savings— 
more particularly, an excess of sav- 
ings in relation to the demand for 
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equity funds. No doubt this was an 
important factor accounting for the 
stagnation of the 1930’s. The eco- 
nomics of the depression, however, 
failed to fit the prosperity of the 
postwar period. Following World 
War II, American corporations in- 
vested tremendous amounts of 
money to finance programs of ex- 
pansion and technological improve- 
ment. These, in turn, made possible 
an impressive rise in our standard 
of living. The fundamental fact, 
which the postwar economy has once 
again demonstrated, is that equity 
capital is the indispensable ingre- 
dient of the dynamic progress of our 
nation. The prosperity of today is 
attributable in large measure to the 
willingness of some of our citizens 
to save a part of their income, and 
to make their savings available for 
investment—in factories and farms, 
in cities and suburbs. In the future, 
too, we must rely upon venture cap- 
ital for the expansion of our national 
income and wealth. 

Those who are concerned that the 
supply of common stocks will not 
meet the demand have borrowed 
from the economics of the depres- 


the supply 


sion. They doubt that corporate 
growth in the future will be suffi- 
ciently rapid to absorb the billions 
of dollars seeking investment in 
equities. They fear that with the 
present pattern of corporation fi- 
nance the demand for stocks will 
outrun the supply. 

Let’s examine this contention a 
little more closely. Is it true that if, 
during the next ten years, corpora- 
tions continue to rely upon equity 
financing to the same extent as they 
have during the past ten years, the 
supply of stocks will be inadequate ? 
Secondly, is it reasonable to make 
the assumption that the pattern of 
corporation finance will remain un- 
changed ? 


The Same Percentage 


For the sake of argument, we 
shall first assume that corporations 
will continue to raise the same per- 
centage of their capital needs by 
floating stock as they did during the 
period since 1946. Figures compiled 
by the Department of Commerce 
show that during the postwar years 
American corporations raised 48% 
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of their external capital by issuing 
bonds, 15% by borrowing from 
banks, 12% by mortgaging prop- 
erty, and 25% by selling stock. In 
other words, the debt-equity ratio 
was three to one. If we assume a 
continuation of the 25% rate of 
stock financing, it is possible to ar- 
rive at a conservative, or minimum, 
projection of the equity needs of 
American corporations during the 
next ten years. 


Rise in Financing 


The Research Department of the 
Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report, an arm of the congress 
charged with analyzing economic 
conditions and trends, estimated that 
total plant and equipment expendi- 
tures, based on the assumption of 
an unchanging price level, will aver- 
age $50 billion during each of the 
next ten years. That this is a most 
conservative estimate is evident 
from the fact that it is based upon 
a 21%4% per annum rate of increase 
in industrial productivity compared 
to an actual annual productivity in- 
crease figure of 344% since 1946. 
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To support annual expenditures of 
$50 billion, United States corpora- 
tions will require outside capital of 
about $15 billion a year. If only 
25% is raised by means of equities, 
net new stock issues will average 
$3.8 billion a year.? 

Does an average of $3.8 billion 
over the next ten years represent a 
substantial demand for equity cap- 
ital? Compared to the period 1946 
to 1955 it amounts to a doubling of 
demand. If we contrast this doubling 
with a projected increase in per- 
sonal income of only 50%, it is ap- 
parent that relatively more savings 
must flow into equities to finance 
the additional factories and ma- 
chines needed to raise output and 
living standards. This is the reason 
the problem facing American cor- 
porations in the future will once 
again be one of raising an adequate 
amount of equity capital. 

So far, we have assumed that the 
debt-equity ratio of the future will 
remain unchanged and that only 


1 For further details refer to “‘Revised NYSF 
Estimate of Equity Capital Needs 1956-1965,” a 
technical note prepared by the New York Stock 
Exchange. 
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25% of the outside financing needs 
of American corporations will come 
from stock issues. However, when 
we consider only the average equity 
ratio of the postwar period, we must 
not overlook a vital trend concealed 
by this average. The plain fact is 
that the ratio of equity financing has 
recently been going up. 


The SEC series on corporate se 
curities offered for cash, a series 
which appears monthly, shows a 
very striking rise in equity financ 
ing during recent years. In 1948 
stock issues represented 15.6% oi 
all corporate securities offered; by 
1952 the ratio had risen to 20.3% : 
and in 1955, on the basis of 11 
months’ experience, it was up to 
28.7%. 

The rise in the ratio of equity 
financing is the result of a number 
of important postwar developments. 
For example, those who regard past 
ratios of equity financing as “nor 
mal,” disregard the law of supply 
and demand operating in a free mat 
ket. When the demand for equities 
rises, as it has during the past sev 


{Continued on the next page) 
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says Elnora Robin- 
son, wife of Al Rob- 
inson (Malcolm C. 
White Agency, Okla- 
homa City) 


“‘And that gives me a 
lift too! The truth is, Al 
was a successful sales- 
man long before he 
thought of a life insur- 
ance career. But it’s the 


recognition he receives 
now that makes us both 
feel we really began to 
live on the day he 
started with Pacific Mu- 
tual four years ago.” 


Elnora Robinson has 
accompanied herhus- 
band to three Big 
Tree Top Star Con- 
ferences and two Pa- 
cific Mutual National 
Conventions. 
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The Supply of Stocks—Continued 


eral years, higher stock prices and 
falling yields increase the feasibility 
of raising new capital by means of 
equities. A rising demand for stocks 
induces its own increases in supply. 
For example, during 1955 new stock 
issues amounted to $2.9 billion—a 
climb of 43% above the 1954 fig- 
ure. Bond issues, on the other hand, 
rose by only 5%. Incidentally, even 
the debt figures contain some equity 
element in the form of bonds con- 
vertible into stocks; and convertible 
issues, it appears, were a favored 
financial device last vear. 

In view of such factors as this, 
it appears that an excess supply of 
investible funds is not in the offing. 
On the contrary, if more than 25% 
of corporate financial needs is to be 
met by stock issues, we must have a 
much larger supply of equity funds 
than we have had in the postwar 
period. Mr. Keith Funston, Presi- 
dent of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, put the issue squarely when 
he said: “We can no longer take 
the chance of more than doubling 
corporate debt every ten years. To 
do so would mean that corporate 
debt in 1965 would equal 79% of 
national income.” It might be added 
that a considerably higher ratio of 
equity financing is not only a desir- 
able objective but a reasonable ex- 
pectation in the light of experience 
during the decade of the Twenties. 
At that time, U. S. corporations 
raised 38% of their capital needs 
by equity financing. 

There is no doubt that much new 
demand will have to be forthcoming 
if American corporations are to 
raise the funds needed for economic 
growth. 

An additional observation on the 
institutional demand for stocks is 
worthy of notation. It has become 
commonplace even for some experts 
to point to the large institutional 
demand for stocks during the past 
few years and to project this de- 
mand into the future. This is a dan- 
gerous practice, for pension trusts 
and other fiduciaries have been 
building up their portfolios during 
the past five or six years in order 
to approach the level of stock hold- 
ings authorized by New York State 
Law in 1950. As one astute com- 
mentator recently observed: “To 
start working toward a 25% or 


35% commitment from a lower fig- 
ure, or from no equities at all, ob- 
viously requires temporarily invest- 
ing in stocks substantially more than 
the selected percentage of new 
money.” Any projection of institu- 
tional demand for stocks, therefore, 
must allow for this catching-up 
process. 

Two further references on the de- 
mand for capital are in order. Mr. 
Funston, in speaking before the 
American Life Convention in Chi- 
cago, estimated the country’s needs 
for new equity money in the next 
ten years at $80 billion. Peter 
Drucker, Professor at N.Y.U., in a 
series of articles last year in Har- 
per’s magazine entitled “America’s 
Next 20 Years” pointed out that 
America’s population will increase 
20% in ten years, that those avail- 
able for work will increase 6%, that 
total hours worked may not increase 
at all and that, therefore, the in- 
creased productivity required must 
be met by increased capital invest- 
ment. Capital investment estimated 
at $40 billion per year in 1955 must 
increase to $65 billion per year in 
1965 and $100 billion in 1975. Mr. 
Drucker points out that a substan- 
tial portion of this capital should 
come from equity issues and that 
increased equity investment on an 
institutional basis is a necessity if 
the country’s capital requirements 
are to be met so that our standard 
of living can continue to increase. 

When the need for equity funds 
is evaluated it becomes clear that in 
the interest of the nation’s welfare 
and prosperity any additional equity 
funds which variable annuities may 
provide should be welcomed. 

About a year ago, the SEC com- 
piled some new and revealing statis- 
tics on the role of life insurance 
companies in the equities market. 
In a report to the Fulbright Com- 
mittee, the SEC showed that of a 
total of $252 billion in common 
stocks outstanding, life insurance 
companies held $1.1 billion. In other 
words, the share of the life insur- 
ance companies in over-all stock 
ownership amounted to only four- 
tenths of 1%. The statistical evi- 
dence indicates that life insurance 
companies so far have plaved only 
a minor role in the market for ven- 
ture capital. But what about the 
future? Is there a danger that stock 
purchases resulting from the sale of 
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variable annuities will give life in- 
surance companies a large degree of 
corporate control ? 

The problem of preventing insti- 
tutional investors from gaining con- 
trol over corporations is not a new 
one. It applies as much, and _ per- 
haps even more, to investment com- 
panies, trust funds, college endow- 
ments and foundations than to life 
insurance companies. The sale of 
variable annuities by life insurance 
companies, therefore, does not pre- 
sent basically a new problem. 

On the basis of March 13, 1956 
closing prices, there are ten publicly 
owned corporations which each have 
aggregate common stock market val- 
uations of $2% billion or more. The 
top one, General Motors, for ex- 
ample, has common stock with an 
aggregate market valuation of $12.8 
billion. The total market valuation 
for the common stocks of just these 
ten companies on the date mentioned 
was $65 billion, which is more than 
the total assets of all life insurance 
companies as recently as 1950. 
What this means is that over $600 
million could be invested by an in- 
stitution in General Motors common 
stock without the institution owning 
as much as 5% of the total common 
stock of that company. Similarly, a 
total of over $3 billion could be in- 
vested, as of today, in just these ten 
stocks without having as much as 
5% of the outstanding common 
stocks of any one of the companies. 
When it is realized that the total 
market value of common stocks al- 
ready available is approximately 
$300 billion and that there are com- 
pelling reasons, already summarized, 
for believing that there will be sub- 
stantial new common stock 
to the public in the years of the next 
decade, we can see that there is a 
tremendous potential area for life 
insurance company investment in 
common stocks without raising any 
problem of control. This is particu- 
larly true in view of the fact that, 
as of the end of 1955, the estimated 
common stock holdings of all life in- 
surance companies together, valued 
at market prices, was only $1.8 
billion. 


issues 


Even using as strict a criterion of 
eligibility as New York tests for 
common stocks qualified as legal in- 
vestments for savings banks and life 
insurance companies, we find that 
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design for tomorrow... 


Science forecasts there will soon 
be a day when families will enjoy 
3-D color television; phono-vision; 
slide-back room panels at the 
touch of a button. Many families 
are planning for these vears of 
fabulous conveniences and 
comforts through policies of 
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Take Super 60 for instance—especially designéd for juveniles 
and young adults. It was one of the first life insurance contracts 
to successfully employ a return premium feature running 

for the lifetime of the policy. If death occurs prior to maturity 
{age 60) all standard life premiums paid (annual basis) 

are returned in addition to the face amount of the policy, 

plus any accumulated dividends—even though the policy 

may be on extended insurance. ° 


Package plans like this, popular, unique, and competition 
proof, help Ohio National Life agents swing into quick, 


profitable production. 
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the stocks meeting those tests, listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
alone, at the end of last year had a 
market value of $136 billion and that 
the entire life insurance industry 
held only the equivalent of 1.3% of 
the outstanding shares of the com- 
panies whose stocks were so eligible. 

Moreover, available precedents in- 
dicate that insurance companies will 
(diversify their investments among 
many eligible companies and will not 
actually concentrate their purchases 
among the so-called “blue chips,” 
thus further negativing fears that 


ownership in any one company 
might well exceed what is desirable. 
Financial institutions do not in fact 
tend to concentrate their purchases 
on the shares of a limited number 
of the leading companies. Institu- 
tional investors, and that includes 
not only life insurance companies, 
but mutual funds, savings banks, en- 
dowments, and trust funds of all 
sorts, cannot afford to put all their 
eggs in one basket. They must and 
do diversify. If one looks at the 
stock portfolios of only a half a dozen 


(Continued on the next page) 








The Supply of Stocks—Continued 


insuralce companies, it is surprising 
to see the wide range of firms in 
which they place their equity funds. 

Most interesting of all is the fact 
that contrary to popular opinion the 
“bluer” the blue chip the less *‘con- 
trol” institutional investors seem to 
have. If we detine as blue chips 
leading companies with an excellent 
financial rating and an_ unusual 
record of earnings, it is a fact that 
financial institutions tend to hold a 
lesser percentage of the outstanding 
shares of these companies than of 
the and 
cerns. 


smaller lesser-rated con- 

For instance, among the largest 
number of which the Pru- 
dential block of 88,200 
shares of General Motors. [ooking 
at this statistic alone, one might be 
tempted to say that this total repre- 
sents a very large concentration of 
holdings. But, 88,200 shares, while 
it may seem a large number on the 
surface, is only three-hundredths of 
1% of the total number of outstand- 
ing shares of General Motors. The 


reason this percentage is so small is 


shares 
holds 1s a 


that blue chip companies tend to have 
a very large capitalization and there- 
fore a very large number of shares 
outstanding. Massachusetts — In- 
vestors Trust, for example, one of 
the larger mutual funds, with com- 
mon stock holdings of nearly $1 
billion, has in its portfolio 810,000 
shares of General Motors, which ac- 
count for only 4% of 1% of GM’s 
total outstanding stock. ©n_ the 
other hand, the 55,000 shares which 
Massachusetts Investors Trust holds 
in the St. Joseph Lead Co. repre- 
sents 2.03% of that company’s out- 
standing stock. Anyone with fears 
about the concentration of life in- 
surance company investments would 
do well to examine the existing port- 
folios of life insurance companies 
and of other institutional investors. 

It is also interesting to note the 
results of a survey of the 
investment practices of two hundred 
mutual funds. 


recent 


It showed the very 
wide diversification characteristic of 
financial institutions. Only ninety- 
four out of two hundred funds held 
any stock in Standard Oil of New 
Jersey; only eighty-six held GM; 
seventy-five had DuPont 


and only 
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Southland 


DOLLARS DO 
DOUBLE DUTY 


Premium dollars invested with 
Southland Life provide future 
security and income for American 
families. But that’s not all . . . these 
premium dollars, reinvested, provide 
funds to build homes and to finance 
the growth and development of 
America. 


For the security it affords 

to American families, for the 
contribution it makes 

to the growth and development of 
the Nation, you can 

depend on Southland Life. 
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among their investments. What's 
more, the composite holdings of all 
these investment funds represented 
1.37% of the outstanding stock of 
Standard Oil, 1.13% of GM, and 
1.05% of DuPont. 

As a further comment on the 
spectre of economic control there is 
the type of public responsibility con- 
sciousness on the part of those in 
life insurance companies and other 
institutional investors which plays 
an important role in our modern 
society. Peter Drucker in the afore- 
mentioned series comments on this 
as follows: 
“Today, on the other hand, the 
managements of fiduciary investors 
are so conscious of the power they 
could wield that they swing to the 
opposite extreme. In the charter of 
most new pension funds there is a 
provision forbidding purchase of the 
company’s own stock. Many of the 
funds even forbid investment in the 
stock of competing companies. The 
charters also provide that only a 
fraction of the assets of the fund 
may ever be invested in any one 
company. They provide further that 
no more than a small fraction (five 
to ten per cent) of the capital of any 
one company may ever be purchased 
by the fund. And finally, by tacit 
consent, it is understood that the 
holdings of the funds will not be 
voted.” 

Finally, one must bear in mind 
that the insurance business is closely 
regulated by the insurance depart- 
ments of each of the states. 

We know that we are going to 
fight inflation with everything that’s 
in us. However, should we turn our 
hack and leave the problem or pre- 
tend that it doesn’t exist? Many 
feel the answer is no. Many com- 
panies have asked themselves if 
there is any way they could issue 
a retirement plan tied in, some way 
or other, with the price index. How- 
ever, a direct tie-in just can’t be 
accomplished, even if an appropriate 
index could be determined. Vari- 
able annuities combine the tradi- 
tional annuity principle with invest- 
ment results from accumulations in 
equities and offer more promise than 
anything else yet developed. It is 
for these reasons that legislation has 
been proposed to implement the en 
trv of life insurance companies into 
this field. 
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YOUNG MARINE Lieutenant 
_ me recently that he was 
considering entering the insurance 
business and wanted an opinion of 
the future he might have in selling 
insurance. He asked, “Have | 
missed the tide? Does a man enter- 
ing insurance today have as good an 
opportunity as he would have had 
a few years ago?” Apparently, he, 
or others with whom he had talked, 
felt that our business had reached, 
or perhaps passed, its peak. 

In thinking about his question, | 
couldn't help but remember very 
vividly a conversation | had in 1926 
with a man who was an important 
life insurance executive in Canada. 
He made a remark that startled me. 
He wondered whether the insurance 
market had not reached the satura- 
tion point and whether the business 
had anywhere to go, in the future, 
but down. He then went on to tell 
ine of his doubts concerning the fu- 
ture of the business, and to ask me 
whether it 
would be advisable for me to stay 


to consider seriously 
in the life insurance business or 
whether | might be able to do better 
in some other line of business. It 
is obvious now how unwarranted his 
doubts were and | am certainly 
happy that I did not act upon them. 
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Let me review what has happened 
since 1926. We have gone through 
one of the worst depressions in the 
history of our country. We have 
gone through a world-wide war and 
the Korean ‘conflict. We have gone 
through the adjustment periods fol- 
lowing each one of these crises 
nevertheless, business has continued 
to grow and to expand in a dramatic 
fashion. 

At the end of 1925, there were 
379 insurance companies. The latest 
available figure shows a total of 1.- 
060 companies. The assets of insur- 
ance companies have increased eight 
times—now 91 billion dollars. Life 
insurance in force has increased over 
five times—now 373 billion dollars. 
There has been an increase of over 
41% in the number of full time 
agents. 


Continued Growth 


There has also been a tremendous 
change in the type of business writ 
ten. For example, most of the pre 
mium payments in 1925 represented 
life insurance premiums. Today, life 
insurance as such is only 70% of 
the total, annuities are 10% and 
accident and sickness provides 20%. 
A similar change is found in the life 





you think 


insurance in torce. In 1925 it con 
sisted of 94% ordinary and indus 
trial insurance and 6% group insur 
ance. In 1955 it consisted of 69% 
ordinary and industrial, 25% group. 
A similar 
change is even found in the type 
of plan that is sold. Some 50% of 
the total life insurance now written 


and 6% credit insurance. 
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Earlier Than You Think—Continued 


is on plans which were not even 
issued in 1925. 
These new policy plans and types 


of insurance were developed, of 
course, to meet new needs or to 
provide new and better ways of 


Who could have 
foreseen Social Security and the ef- 
fect it would have on the insurance 
husiness ? 


meeting old needs. 


Remarkable also are the 
growth in business insurance, the 


development of the pension trust 
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market, today’s taxes and the effect 
they have had on the market for in- 
surance. How about such factors 
as inflation, the increased length of 
life, the greater demand for a college 
education, the growth in group in- 
surance, and the effect that all of 
these factors have had on insurance. 

Even the vocabulary of the in- 
surance business is much different 
from what it was in the 1920's. If in 
talking to an insurance man in 1926, 
you had referred to the “partnership 
entity method” and said that you 
preferred it to the 
method” he would have looked at 
you with a blank expression. The 
term “business insurance” itself 
would probably have meant very 
little to him. Suppose at that time 
you had talked about “U.S. Treas- 
ury Form 706” or “reversionary 
interests” or “marital deductions.” 
Terms such as these, which are so 
commonly used today in selling busi- 
ness insurance or insurance for es- 
tate tax purposes, would have meant 
nothing to the man selling insurance 
thirty vears ago. 


“criss-cross 


Now a Career Man 


The life insurance agent is now a 
career man. The public accepts his 
professional status today—quite a 
change from public opinion regard- 
ing insurance men thirty years ago. 
This respect for an agent’s business 
stature reflects the training that he 
receives today, the fact that he has 
become a student of the business, 
and his consequent greater all- 
around knowledge and ability. As 
a matter of fact, the agents of thirty 
years ago didn't have the same op- 
portunities to learn. C.L.U. was not 
established until 1927 and the first 
LUTC courses were held in 1947. 
The greater respect for insurance 
also reflects a greater understanding 
on the part of management of such 
matters as public relations, and of 
its responsibilities to the public. In- 
surance companies and their repre- 
sentatives in the field have built a 
tremendous reputation for integrity 
and service. 

Sut let’s go back to our Marine 
Lieutenant. In spite of the accom- 
plishments and growth of the last 
three decades or perhaps because of 
it, we find a man who raises the 
same questions and has the same 
doubts as to the future of our busi- 


ness as were expressed by my friend 
in 1926. Well, what is our future? 
Let's try to answer his query. 

What evidence do we have? Does 
it support the belief that greater 
things lie ahead than anything we 
have seen in the past? Let's ask our- 
selves—what kind of an opportunity 
will the insurance business offer in 
the next decade ? 

Let's call upon expert and au- 
thoritative opinion to help us take a 
look at the prospects for the future. 
There have been many estimates as 
to the growth in insurance in force. 
Our company economist, who has 
been consulted in this connection, 
has estimated that the amount of 
life insurance in force will increase 
from $373 billion in 1955 to about 
$750 billion in 1965 (comparable 10 
year estimates of between 670-750 
billions were made recently by Hol- 
gar Johnson and Charlie Zimmer- 
man) and to as much as one and 
one-fourth trillion dollars in 1975. 
You will be interested to know he 
also estimates that the accident and 
sickness premiums received by life 
insurance companies will probably 
increase from the present two billion 
dollars a year to an estimated seven 
billion dollars in 1965 and twelve 
billion dollars in 1975. 

Major factors, of course, are the 
effect of economic conditions, legis- 
lation, international relations, and 
the future development of industry. 
All of these things, or any one of 
them, can have a very strong effect 
upon the sale of insurance. 


Balance of Factors 


These estimates have been arrived 
at after balancing both the favorable 
factors and deterrent factors, such 
as the growing billions of dollars 
collected from employees and em- 
ployers for Social Security, the addi- 
tional billions diverted by the tax 
collector, and the probability of 
greatly increased competition for the 
disposable dollars from new con- 
sumer goods and services that will 
probably come upon the market. 

Life insurance offers not one, but 
three careers. The first of these is 
selling, and what a great future 
there is in this field. The second 
career lies in field management. The 
need and demand for capable field 
officers who possess knowledge, 
ability and leadership is ever- 
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increasing. The third career is in 
the home offices of the insurance 
companies. More and more com- 
panies are recognizing the fact that 
their field operations, both as re- 
gards selling and other service ren- 
dered to the public, is of such great 
importance that those who direct 
these operations should take part in 
establishing company policy and in 
the executive direction of company 
activities. 

| think there is no doubt that the 
answer to the Marine Lieutenant 
should be “Yes, Mr. Marine Lieu- 
tenant, there is a great career, 
greater than ever before, ahead 
life insurance. Yes, it’s earlier—not 
later—than you think.” 


Disillusioned Agent 


With all this optimism about the 
future in mind, I would like to con- 
sider the case of an agent who, after 
qualifying as a million dollar pro- 
ducer for the first time, said, and 
I quote almost verbatim, ‘‘Believe 
me, I worked terrifically hard. I'll 
be honest—I have no intention of 
ever working that hard again and | 
predict that I won't sell a million 
dollars next -year.”” Now, we all 
know that the opportunity is cer- 
tainly here. We know that the mar- 
ket is here. Then why does this 
agent feel that he can’t qualify 
again? What prompted him to say 
that? What is behind this apparent 
inconsistency ? Why does he feel that 
he can't qualify again ? 

Successful producers are very in- 
teresting people. What makes them 
successful? We have studied groups 
of million dollar producers with that 
thought in mind. Perhaps our find- 
ings can explain the disillusioned 
agent. 

In our study of million dollar 
agents, we consider their age, their 
service, their education and the area 
where they work, but the analysis 
proves absolutely nothing. Take their 
ages. About half are in their fifties, 
a quarter in their forties, and an- 
other quarter under forty. How 
about C.L.U.? A quarter of them 
are C.L.U.; the remainder are not. 
How about their years of service? 
A third of them have been in the 
business only a short time. The 
remainder have long service. Half 
of them operate in large cities, one- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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* To our general agents and managers... 
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* To all, an appreciative Company says, Thanks! 
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December 31, 1945, insurance in force $539,436,117 
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third in medium-sized cities and the 
remainder in relatively small towns. 
Did their selling methods have any- 
thing to do with their success? Well, 
about half of them write large cases 
and the other half specialize in small 
addition, half of them 
that involves ad- 
vanced underwriting knowledge and 
the other half writes mostly per- 
sonal insurance. 


cases. In 


write business 


There does not seem to be any 
common denominator but yet, it 
seems to me, that in each group of 
we find 
three intangible qualities which make 
these people stand apart from the 
other fellows and make them suc- 
cessful. These three intangibles are 

first, 


successful underwriters, 


a desire to be somebody 
second, a determination to be some- 
hody and a willingness to do some 
thing about it and, third, a pride and 
enthusiasm for their calling. 

Let analyze together 
these three intangibles of successful 


us. briefly 


l‘irst, the desire to be 
human _ being 
wants to he somebody and secondly, 


producers, 


somelbc uly. levery 


successful people are determined to 
be somebody and are willing to make 
the sacrifice involved in doing some- 
thing about it. These successful pro- 
ducers know what they want out of 
life and are determined to do what- 
ever is necessary to achieve their 
objective. Then thirdly, there is this 
matter of pride and enthusiasm 
about our business. A conviction 
that life insurance is the greatest 
business of all. 


A Great Past and Future 


We have seen that over the past 
thirty years the number of com- 
panies has increased almost three 
times—the assets, eight times—life 
insurance in force, five times. Dur- 
ing that same period, there has been 
developed on a broad, institutional 
plane, a program enabling anyone 
who wishes, through company train- 
through = L.U.T.C. 
and C.1L..U. to become a professional 
life underwriter. 

Yes, there is a great past and the 
past is a guide to the future. What 
about the future? It is reliably pre- 
dicted that life insurance will prob- 


ing 


programs, 


Your Prospect May Have Life Jusurance 


and a Ketirement Plan, But... 
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WHAT WILL HE DO WHEN 
HE’S UNABLE TO WORK 


You owe it to your clients and prospects to explain the advan- 
tages of protection against the financial emergencies caused 
by disability. During the years of his greatest earning power 
his danger of suffering a disability of three 
months or longer is greater than the hazard of death itself. 
You can offer realistic disability benefits 
ual, Salary Allotment, or Group basis—with Provident's line 


of guaranteed renewable disability coverages. The premium 


| rate is guaranteed, too. We'll be glad to tell you the full story. 


BROKERAGE BUSINESS INVITED 
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ENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
: Chattanooga -Since 1857 


SICKNESS 


on either an Individ- 





HOSPITAL SURGICAL MEDICAL 


ably more than double in amount of 
insurance in force in ten years. In 
the same period of time, accident and 
sickness premium will triple—our 
population will increase twenty-five 
million—there will be more homes 
owned—more insurance sold in the 
juvenile market, the women’s mar- 
ket, in the business life and tax 
markets. The market is here, and 
the future looks bright. Why, then, 
should there be any misgivings on 
the part of any man like, for exam- 
ple, our disillusioned agent? What 
does he need? What does the indus- 
try need to succeed and to continue 
to succeed ? 

[ am firmly convinced that it is 
not age or company service—it is 
not education or geographical loca- 
tion—it is not selling methods or 
size of policies. No, the common 
denominators are three in number- 
and they are the intangibles. 

First, and most important, is the 
desire to be somebody. Second, a 
firm determination to be somebody 
and to do something specific about 
it and, third, a great pride in the 
calling of life insurance. These are 
the qualities and everyone either has 
them or can develop them. If these 
qualities are developed, then the 
halcyon days are ahead, for, in this 
dynamic age in which we live, the 
increasing tempo of change gives to 
everyone a constantly renewing op- 
portunity to be somebody. If the 
agent is determined to be somebody 
and if he has an ever-increasing 
pride in his calling, he shall suc- 
ceed. He shall find that he is in the 
right business, at the right time, and 
it is not later, but earlier, much 
earlier than he thinks. 





STUDY PROGRAM 


A COMPLETELY REVISED COURSE of 
examinations effective with the fall 
of 1956 has been announced by the 
American College of Life Under- 
writers. Major over-all change is in 
increased emphasis on those factors 
which will make study material more 
directly applicable to the agent's 
field experience. 

Spokesmen for the college empha- 
size that the new program has no 
effect on June examinations and 
that all candidates passing one or 
more parts of the C.L.U. examina- 
tions will receive full credit. 
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Division Manager 
The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America 


IFE INSURANCE AGENTS are rec- 
| sssrse more and more the 
importance of the role disability in- 
come plays in a man’s security pro- 
gram. Sickness and accident insur- 
ance is no longer treated like a 
stepchild, but has come of age and is 
now coming into its rightful in- 
heritance. There is lots of evidence 
of this trend—more and more life 
companies are beginning to write 
disability insurance; agents whose 
companies do not write it are 
brokering more sickness and acci- 
dent cases; the Life Underwriters 
Training Council has inaugurated a 
training program in accident and 
health. 


Round Table 


One of the most interesting ques- 
tions before the mid-year meeting of 
the National Association of life 
Underwriters was whether or not 
sales in accident and health insur- 
ance should count toward the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table. The 
Round Table is the “hierarchy” of 
the life insurance field and the busi- 
ness an agent must write in order 
to qualify is very specifically spelled 
out in terms of permanent insurance, 
group, term and annuities. The 
proposition under discussion was 
whether accident and health plans 
should also be eligible for MDRT 
credits. .\ check with Round Table 
officials revealed that this question 
had been considered previously and 
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had been turned down. However, | 
believe that the day isn’t too off 
when S & A cases will be counted. 
The fact that such credits have even 
been discussed is definitely progress. 
The growing belief that life and dis- 
ability insurance are but two sides 
of the same coin of family security 
is also evidenced by the fact that 
CLU’s are being constantly _ re- 
minded that they are not fulfilling 
the CLU oath if they are overlook- 
ing the need to provide sickness 
benefits for their clients. Dr. Hueb- 
ner calls permanent disability the 
most serious of the three types of 
economic death. Unless the agent 
is covering all three hazards- 
namely, death, old age and disability 
—he is doing only two-dimensional 
selling. Many men are financially 
prepared to die but are not finan- 
cially prepared to live. Yet the 
chances of living with a long-term 
disability are at least twice as great 
as the chances of dying. You can 
prove this to any prospect by turn- 
ing to the classified section of the 
telephone book in any city. You'll 
find there are ten doctors listed for 
every undertaker. 

Until four years ago I never gave 
much thought to the sale of S & A 
insurance except to sel] myself a 


policy. However, in 1952 my com 
pany went into the health and ace 
dent business and immediately | 
was faced not only with the problem 
of learning a lot about S & A insur 
ance myself, but also with the re 
sponsibility of teaching my agents 
about it. Last vear my women’s 
unit ranked first in our ageney in 
S & A sales. 

We sell accident and health in 
surance to provide all-round pro 
tection for our clients, to increase 
our earnings, ,to make our life 
prospecting easier, and to reduce the 
likelihood of lapses through = sur 
render (even with the waiver of 
premium, policyholders are some 
times tempted to cash in their life 
insurance in order to get money to 
finance their illness). 


Total Needs Approach 


\When | sell life insurance | prefer 
the “total needs approach” and cer 
tainly one of the most vital needs 
of Mr. Average American is dis 
ability income. There are only two 
sources of income—either men at 
work or dollars at work. If a man 
can't work, then the dollars he has 
stored away must work for him. But 
how many dollars has the average 
man stored? “Mr. Average Man” 
has less than three months salary in 
reserve. The only thing that can 
bolster that reserve is “loss of time” 
insurance. A man whose earning 
power is $10,000 a vear is produc 
ing income at the same rate as a 
quarter-million dollars) worth — of 
capital invested at 4%. If it is sensi 
ble to insure the business in which 


Continued on the next page 








Complete Protection—Continued 


the $250,000 is invested, why isn't 
it smart to insure the man’s earning 
power? That’s worth $250,000 too, 
and perhaps more, depending on 
how many working years he has left. 

Although I believe people will 
buy income protection more readily 
than they will purchase life insur- 
ance (that practically always has to 
be sold), | feel more accident and 
health insurance would be sold if it 
were that is, if it 
were tied more closely to specific re- 
quirements. 


programmed 


In planning a life in- 
the 
various purposes for which a family 
will need money if Dad does not live 
to retirement age. 


surance program, we consider 


If he does live, 
but becomes disabled, those family 
needs will be just as pressing, and 
perhaps more so. Sound program- 
ming is making sure the family will 
have its minimum requirements if 
the income is cut. What cuts the 
income makes no difference. Dis- 
ability should be available 
for many specific purposes. For ex- 
ample 


dollars 


for the following: 
1. Readjustment Fund—What is 
the difference between the family 





Old Republic Life Insurance 
Company provides the most 
complete specialized credit life, 
accident and sickness insurance 


market for agents serving finan- 
cial institutions engaged in di- 
versified instalment credit. Its 
representative can be of assist- 
ance to you. A phone call, wire 
or letter will bring the man from 
Old Republic to your desk with 
full details. , 


Old Republic 


Life Insurance Company 
Chicago 1, Illinois 





that loses its income because of the 
father’s death and the one that loses 
it because Dad becomes ill? In 
either case, the family will probably 
have to step down to a lower stand- 
ard of living, but a disability income 
policy would provide an extra 
monthly income for that first year 
or two of A. disability 
readjustment fund would permit an 
“economic widow” to take a brush- 
up course in business subjects; in 
something which would prepare her 
to be the breadwinner of the family. 
2. Emergency Fund—lInstead of 
having to fall back on the cash values 
of a life insurance program to tide 
them over during an illness, the fam- 
ily that has adequate hospitalization 
and disability income has a guaran- 
teed emergency fund—one that will 
last years if necessary. 
3. Mortgage Fund—This is perhaps 
one of the easiest types of disability 
insurance to sell. If | call on a pros- 
pect who tells me he already has 
mortgage insurance, then I say “You 
mean you have a policy that guaran- 
tees that your home will be free and 
clear in the event you should die.” 
He usually says, “Yes.” Then I say, 
“That's fine, but will you be able 
to keep your home if you get sick? 
How will you pay the mortgage in- 
stallments then ?” 
4. Family Income for Dependency 
Period—A family’s need for income 
during the critical years, while the 
children are growing, is just as 
desperate if the income is lost be- 
cause of disability as if it is lost be- 
cause of death. Furthermore, if a 
man dies, his expenses cease; if he 
lives they probably double. Practi- 
cally all groceries have to be bought 
on a cash basis, and in the event of 
disability the family has no Social 
Security benefits, as in the case of 
death, with which to bolster the food 
account. 
5. Income for the Period After the 
Children Are Grown—Any insur- 
ance program that provides mini- 
mum income for the widow in the 
event of her husband’s death, but 
doesn't provide it if he becomes dis- 
abled, is only half a program. No 
woman, married or single, wants to 
have to resort to the RFC (Rela- 
tives, friends and charity ). 

The working women's market 1s 
being sadly neglected. In 1954, 
which is the last for which 


sickness. 


year 


statistics are available, there weré 
over nineteen and one half million 
women working in the United States 
in about four hundred and fifty oc- 
cupations. The vast majority of 
these women have absolutely no in- 
come protection other than what 
group plans provide, probably for a 
maximum of two weeks. The rea- 
son they haven’t more adequate pro- 
tection is that those who sell dis- 
ability income have not tried to sell 
them. Most agents just don’t bother 
approaching women prospects. | 
know from experience “on both 
sides of the insurance fence,” 
speak. I should have had a dis- 
ability income policy before I was in 
the insurance business, but | did not 
have one simply because no one ever 
approached me. 

I'll admit that women prospects 
are often more difficult to sell than 
men, but generally speaking that is 
because, through the years, far too 
many agents have considered it a 
waste of time to talk to female pros- 
pects. Consequently, insurance is 
something of a mystery to a woman 
—not because she doesn’t have the 
intelligence to understand it but be- 
cause no one has bothered to explain 
it to her. 


so to 


To Fill a Need 


Fundamentally, I don’t believe 
there is a great deal of difference be- 
tween selling a woman and selling a 
man, because in either case you sell 
to fill a need. Today women have 
the same basic economic problems as 
men. There are millions of families 
in the United States which have a 
woman as head of the house—either 
single girls with dependent parents 
or widows who are supporting fam- 
ilies and who have learned the value 
of insurance the hard way. 

Women are naturally curious and 
want to know the “whys and where- 
fores” of an insurance plan. They 
appreciate sincerity in a salesman 
and an uncomplicated sales talk. A 
man may enjoy technical terms, but 
a woman wants a presentation that 
is direct and simple. That does not 
mean that we have to “talk down” 
to a prospect because she happens 
to be a woman, for she is just as in- 
telligent and just as capable of un- 
derstanding as an average male 
prospect. 

A woman 





usually objects for the 
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same reason a man objects—because 
of the financial outlay required, be- 
cause she hates to obligate herself, 
etc. You may not be able to close in 
one interview as readily as you can 
with a man, because a woman likes 
to think things over. However, once 
she is sold she usually stays sold, 
and records do prove that per- 
sistency is better on women’s poli- 
cies than on men’s. A woman is also 
one of your best advertisers! If she 
likes the plan you offer, she will tell 
others about you. You know the old 
saying about the three best means 
of communication—telephone, tele- 
graph and “tell-a-woman.” 


Insecurity 


Women have a great fear of inse- 
curity and a horror of being depend- 
ent on someone else. Always re- 
member that the person who has no 
one dependent on her likewise has 
no one on whom to depend. At best, 
the non-cancellable disability income 
policies that are available to the 
working women of America are a 
sorry lot. I personally pay over $400 
per year for income protection that 
isn’t nearly as good or as extensive 
as what our blue-collar workers can 
buy for less than $300. I’m fairly 
familiar with all of the non-cancel- 
lable women’s policies on the market 
and none of them are very generous. 
Most of them are limited to a maxi- 
mum of $200 a month on a one year 
sickness basis. One company of- 
fers two years’ coverage. So far as 
I know, all of these plans terminate 
at age sixty. 


Costs Just As Much 


When a woman goes to a doctor 
he doesn’t give her a cut-rate be- 
cause she’s a woman! Neither does 
the hospital or the nurse! It costs 
just as much for a woman to be sick 
as for a man—perhaps more, be- 
cause she is apt to spend more on 
her personal appearance than he is. 

| realize that women are reputed 
to have more disabilities than men, 
and | am not in a position to deny 
that, although | recently came across 
an article from a seemingly authori- 
tative source that says it isn’t so! 
However, if it is so, women are pay- 
ing higher premiums for the sup- 
posedly greater hazard. Companies 
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Buying and Selling 
- Insurance Stocks 


The First Boston Corporation is active as a 
dealer in maintaining trading markets in the 
stocks of leading insurance companies, thus 
affording investors a direct market for buying 
and selling blocks of securities at net prices. 

We shall be pleased to furnish bids or offers 
and pertinent information on shares in which 
you may be interested. 





FIRST BOSTON 
CORPORATION 


CLEVELAND 


SECURITIES OF THE UnireD STaTES GOVERNMENT AND ITS INSTRUMENTALITIES 
State, MunIcIPAL AND REVENUE SECURITIES 
Bonps, PREFERRED AND CoMMON STOCKS OF 
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Bank AND INsuRANCE Company Stocks 
SECURITIES OF THE INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 
Foreign Do.tar Bonps 


Distributor + Dealer 
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should give them their money’s 
worth by making it possible for them 
to get enough income to live on. 
Two hundred dollars a month means 
they eat about every other day, and 
they'll never get well on a diet like 
that! 

Most agents today aren't directly 
responsible for their company’s un- 
derwriting, but indirectly they are 
all responsible because in the final 
analysis it’s usually the salesmen 
who dictate the company’s policies. 
Underwriting for women would be 
more liberal if there were more 
women’s policies being sold. And 
it’s the agent’s fault that more aren’t 
being sold! 

Women want and need income 
protection. Women represent ap- 
proximately one-third of the labor 
force in the United States today, and 


a large percentage of these women 
are the sole support of their families. 
More and more women are rising to 
the top in business and in the pro- 
fessions. In fact, the latest “Who's 
Who” lists four times as many 
women as formerly. All around us 
are women who need the agent’s 
services—doctors, the lawyers, 
teachers, social workers, dieticians, 
beauticians, secretaries, shop-own- 
ers, etc. The list is endless! So 
great is the female market today 
that it is doubtful whether any in- 
surance agent—man or woman—can 
hope to obtain his normal share of 
insurance sales unless he transacts 
a reasonable portion of his business 
with women. The women of Amer- 
ica are definitely on the march, and 
the distaff market is the greatest 
potential on the insurance horizon. 
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OSCAR D. BRUNDIDGE _ 
Brundidge, Fountain, Elliot 
and Bateman 


Insurance Company Held Not Liable 
by Contract or Tort for Death Bene- 
fits During Pendency of Application. 


1954 Theron W. 
Killpack made application for a $12,- 
000 life insurance policy with the 
National Old Line Life Insurance 
Company, naming his wife the bene- 
ficiary. This type of policy was not 
issued to 


On June 25, 


persons over age of 50 
years and the applicant would be 
come 51 on August 26, 1954. A 
binding receipt was issued to the 
applicant upon receipt of his check 
The 
follows: “If 
within 60 days a policy has not been 


for the first year’s premium. 
receipt provided as 
received by me, or if I have not re 
ceived notice of approval or rejec- 
tion, then this application shall be 
deemed to have been declined by 
the company.” It also provided that 
approval at the company’s 
home office the insurance would be 


upon 


in force. 

The application, together with the 
check, was received by the company 
on June 29, 1954. On August 16, 
1954 the company cancelled the ap- 
plication as it had received no med- 
ical report. The facts disclosed that 
the medical had been 
made on .\ugust 10, 1954 and report 
thereof was received by the com- 
August 16th. The 
was reopened and a new applica- 
tion submitted. This applica- 
contained no request to date 
the contract so as to reflect the in- 
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The Legal Spothoht 


sured’s age of 50 and an amend- 
ment forwarded to the local 
agent by the company for signature 
by Killpack. Before the applicant’s 
signature could be obtained he died 
suddenly on September 8, 1954. 

The company denied liability for 
the face amount of the policy but, in 
addition to returning the premium, 
otfered the applicant’s widow $500 
in exchange for her release. She 
signed the release; but upon fur- 
ther consideration refused to ne- 
gotiate the check and instituted suit 
against the company. 

The lower court held that the 
company had acted with reasonable 
diligence, that no contract of insur- 
ance was consummated and 
finally that the applicant’s widow 
had executed a valid release. 

The widow appealed, but the ap- 
pellate court ruled that the trial 
court’s finding was proper and held 
for the insurance company. The 
appellate court upon examination of 
the wording of the binding receipt 
found that there was no “interim 
insurance” and, in fact, no insur- 
ance at all until either the applica- 
tion had been formally approved by 
the company or the applicant’s coun- 
ter-otfer had been accepted by the 
company. 


was 


Cver 


The appellate court also found 
that the insurance company was not 
liable in tort as the State of Arkan- 
sas, the location of the company’s 
home office and whose law controls, 
does not recognize the theory of tort 
liability in this type of case, 





Killpack et al., Appellants, v. Na- 

tional Old Line Life Ins. Co. U.S. 
Court of Appeals for Tenth Cir- 
cuit. Filed January 16, 1956, 2 
CCH Life Cases 2d, 792. 
Clair M. Aldrich, 35 N. University 
Ave., Provo, Utah, for appellants. 
Peter W. Billings, Continental Bank 
Bldg., Salt Lake City 1, Utah, for 
appellee. 


Insured Going for Christmas Gift 
Turkey on Employer's Premises Not 
Covered by Insurance Policy Exclud- 
ing Injury During Course of Employ- 


ment. 


The Norton Company had a 
group life insurance policy issued 
by John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Company. One Richard A. 
Towle was an employee of the Nor- 
ton Company and was covered by 
the group policy. His certificate 
contained a provision that if he 
lost his life “as a result of bodily 
injuries sustained solely through ex- 
ternal, violent, and accidental means, 
directly and independently of all 
other causes, and which do not 
arise out of and in the course of 
employment for wage or profit,” 
then a stipulated amount would be 
paid to his beneficiary. 

Towle completed his day’s work 
on December 23, 1946 at 11:00 P.M. 
and in accordance with a long estab- 
lished custom of the company went 
to get the Christmas turkey given 
to all employees by the company. 
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He was proceeding along C Street, 
a private way owned by the company 
to a shed off C Street for the turkey 
when he was struck by an automo- 
bile driven by a fellow emplovee and 
received injuries which subsequently 
caused his death. 

His widow, the named beneficiary 
in this policy, filed claim under the 
workmen’s compensation act and re- 
ceived compensation for his death. 
She also filed claim under the group 
policy, but the company denied lia- 
bility and she filed suit. The lower 
court found for the plaintiff benefi- 
ciary, but the Massachusetts Su- 
preme Judicial Court reversed the 
finding and entered judgment for 
the insurance company. 


For Wage or Profit 


The plaintiff contended that the 
fatal injuries did arise in the course 
of the employment but contended 
that they did not arise out of and 
in the course of employment for 
wage or profit, because at the time 
they were incurred he was not ac- 
tually engaged in work for which 
he was to be paid. 

The appellate court in interpret- 
ing the policy: holds that the intent 
of the policy provision quoted above 
was inserted in order to exclude 
from the benefits of the policy per- 
sons whose claims are based on in- 
juries compensable under workmen’s 
compensation statutes. 


Entitled To Compensation 


A similar policy provision con- 
cerning sickness is also found in the 
group policy. The well settled law 
is that in order for an employee to 
be entitled to compensation he need 
not necessarily be engaged in the 
actual performance of work at the 
moment of injury. It is sufficient 
that he be upon his employer’s prem- 
ises, occupying himself consistent 
with his contract of hire. 


Towle v. John Hancock Mutual 
Life Ins. Co., Massachusetts Su- 
preme Judicial Court. Filed Decem- 
ber 12, 1955. 2 CCH Life Cases 2d. 
735. 


Charles W. Proctor for defendant. 
Alphonse P. San Clementa, for 
plaintiff. 
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These 24 Atlantic Agency Leaders 
Have Won the National Quality Award 


At Atlantic Life we are always proud of outstanding accomplish- 
ments by our agency representatives. Our commendation and 
congratulations go to these 24 winners of the 1956 National 
Quality Award: 













KenNeETH L. Davis Joun M. McCuesney, Jr. 
Roanoke, Va. Waynesboro, Va. 
CLayton Demarest, Jr. W. Neat McCorp 
Baltimore, Md. Washington, D. C. 
Rosert P. ENGLANDER Wittram R. McKee 
Charlottesville, Va. Dallas, Texas 
Paut H. Estep Frank T. Manuy 
Harrisonburg, Va. Cleveland, Tenn. 
Rosert N. FLIcKINGeR Eimer W. Marsu 
Norfolk, Va. Richmond, V 
Raymonp A. GatitacHer Norsert B. O'DONNELL 
Alexandria, Va. Cumberland, Md. 
Cuaries P. Gay, Jr. Henry D. Satter 
Emporia, Va. Walterboro, S. C. 
Witrorp P. Henprix JoHN H. SHEFFIELD 
Columbia, S. C. Austin, Texas 
James E. Hussarp James H. Stevens 
Richmond, Va. Dallas, Texas 
James G. Hunter * R. BEN Sutton 
Harrisonburg, Va. High Point, N. C 
Hersert P. Jones FRANK VAN KEUREN 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Columbia, S. C. 
Grorce T. Kine, Jr. James E. Wititams 
Richmond, Va. Disputanta, Va. 


* Deceased 


ATLANTIC LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: Richmond, Virginia 
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EXTRA RISK POLICIES ing family protection of some four 
teen billion dollars. 

A recent analysis of “extra risk” 

THE LINSURING OF PERSONS in im- policies purchased indicated that 

paired health or in hazardous occu- about one-fourth were for persons 

pations has become an important with heart trouble. Somewhat less 

part of the life insurance business than one-sixth were overweight or 

in this country, the Institute of Life underweight applicants; 30% were 

Insurance reports. There are now persons with other physical impair- 

nearly five million “extra risk” life ments. One-fifth were applicants in 
insurance policies in force, represent- extra-hazardous occupations. 
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SURPLUS BUSINESS? 


i 


Wrap up that out of the ordinary contract your 

company does not issue. Here’s a gold mine 

of hard-to-find information . .. all the unusual 

forms or practices of nearly 200 companies 

writing about 98% of the total life insurance in 

force. 

NEW FEATURE—The 1956 L.U.G. includes 

a brand new section showing companies which 

will write (without a war clause) coverages for 

military aviation personnel, both active and re- 

serve, including pilots, crew members, flight 

surgeons and paratroopers, and listing the extra : 
premiums, amount limits, and conditions which oi: Actual Size 


apply. 33 634” x 8/5” 


BEST'S LIFE UNDERWRITERS GUIDE 


solves your insurance problems involving: 


ACCIDENT AND HEALTH JUVENILE 
ANNUITIES PENSION TRUSTS 


AVIATION 
BORROWER’S INSURANCE SUBSTANDARD 


DISABILITY TERM 
GROUP WOMEN 


HOSPITALIZATION AND MANY OTHERS 


$e ceen teptonaace tag AP. Seimalpsiak ise: 


® You'll find all the principal policy provisions . . . a total of more than 17,000 
separate answers to your questions! 


® The GUIDE is fully cross-indexed, giving you instant reference to the policies you 
need. 


@ And, a supplementary table shows the states in which each company is licensed to 
operate. 


: ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. $) OO 
75 FULTON STREET € a copy 
NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT! 


®@ Please send me _____. copies of BEST'S LIFE UNDER- QUANTITY PRICES FOR QUANTITY 
WRITERS GUIDE at $2.00 per copy. 


® Let me know your unit price for copies of ORDERS 
the GUIDE. 


NAME . a en a 
Tile company. | ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
ADDRESS _ 75 FULTON STREET 

CITY 2008... ST — NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 





Write for complete information 
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PORTABLE DICTATOR 


Designed by The Soundscriber Corpora- 
tion primarily for the traveling business- 
man, this new portable dictating instrument 
is said to be the smallest, lightest and most 
compact of its type in the world. Weighing 
only 6 pounds, it is 2%” high, 644” wide 
and 10” long and will fit into a briefcase, 
suitcase, automobile glove compartment, or 
the top drawer of a desk or can be worn 
over the shoulder by means of a snap-on 
strap. The machine records on discs which 
are readily mailable and are also playable 
on a standard 3344 rpm home phonograph. 
Indexing is accomplished on the disc and 
to review, the dictator scans back man- 
ually with the listening arm. 
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[ Remote Controlled Dictation 

[ Policy Wallet 

[] Mail Inserter and Sealer 
Vertical Numbering Machine 
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REMOTE CONTROLLED 
DICTATION 


By transferring all operating controls 
from the dictation unit to the microphone, 
the Comptometer Dictation Division of Felt 
and Tarrant Manufacturing Co. makes it 
possible to remove all equipment except 
the microphone from the executive’s desk. 
By pressing a three-position button, you 
can dictate, reverse to review, listen, or 
erase and replace with a new thought, 
while another button marks the length of 
the letter. The input control may be ad- 
justed to the volume of the dictator's voice 
while the increased sensitivity of the micro- 
phone permits it to be used at meetings 
and conferences. The same benefits of 
remote control operation are provided the 
transcriber by a foot control. 





POLICY WALLET 


This “unlimited” policy wallet is made 
by the Art Plastics Manufacturing Com- 
pany of thin, clear, indestructible vinyl 
plastic. The pockets are supplied in rolls 
of 250 or more and are cut by scissors for 
individual needs. Policies are clearly seen 
and can be read at a glance. They can 
be folded like an accordion or a letter 
and a large flap prevents the loss of a 
policy. Added pockets can be attached 
with Scotch Tape. 





MAIL INSERTER AND SEALER 


This self-contained mail inserter and 
sealer operates on any 110-volt, 60-cycle 
line to reduce mailing costs by gathering 
and inserting enclosures and then sealing, 
counting and stacking the envelopes in 
one easy automatic operation. No special 
training is required and the manufacturer, 
the Cummington Corporation, estimates 
that any job can be set up in ten min- 
utes. Available in one, two, three and 
four station models, speeds of over 30,000 
stuffed and sealed envelopes per day in 
a wide variety of sizes are claimed. A 
positive vacuum feed prevents misses and 
double insertions and an electronic con- 
trol provides jam-proof operation. The 
machine operates quietly and has an at- 
tractive grey finish. 





VERTICAL NUMBERING 
MACHINE 


The Bates Manufacturing Company is 
featuring a new type of hand numbering 
machine that prints numbers vertically in- 
stead of by the conventional horizontal 
method. It is especially designed for open 
shelf filing systems which use metal or 
paper guide tabs that require a vertical 
number for easy reference. The machine 
can also be utilized where the folders in the 
open shelf files are also designed for 
vertical numbers. Where vertical numbers 
are required for a terminal digit indexing 
system, the machine can be converted at 
the factory for this specific use. It is pro- 
duced in a seven-wheel lever action move- 
ment, a six-wheel lever action movement 
and a six-wheel automatic three cycle 
movement all of which are self-inking after 
each impression. 
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For Greater Profits 
Through Lower 


Costs 





Make a note to save with 
REMINGTON RAND FOTO-NOTES 
and Transcopy 


Save Time... Labor...Space...and Money in making 
replies to your Intra-Company Communications. 


Instead of dictating answers to many 
intra-company communications you 
note your replies right on the origi- 
nal... reproduce both original letter 
and your reply economically with 











Remington Rand Transcopy...and 
mail your answer to its proper des- 
tination in a matter of minutes. 

Simple isn’t it? With Remington 
Rand Foto-Notes, you give on-the- 
spot answers to most routine mail 
...eliminate delays in dictating and 
transcribing... return replies the 
same day...and save money in the 
process. Just read the letter and 
write your reply. Transcopy does 
the rest. 

Learn more about this quick, effi- 
cient Remington Rand Foto-Note 
technique in the informative folder, 
“Make a note to save.” Circle P427 
for FREE copy. 


Cut Premium Billing Costs with Automatic 
Line-Finding Posting Method 


Four simple steps can lead you to 
low-cost premium billing with the 
Remington Rand Line-Finding 
method for posting history records. 

Billing Card— Premium Notice— 
Premium Payments— History Rec- 
ords Cards are the sequence of steps 
that give you: 1) automatic prepara- 
tion of premium notices as a by- 
product of regular accounting rou- 
tine; 2) mechanized posting of each 


payment to the next open line of the 
history record; 3) automatic prepa- 
ration of valuable statistical and 
accounting reports; 4) complete 
punched-card record of premium 
payments as well as regular posted 
history records; 5) mechanized card 
verifying procedure which elimin- 
ates all manual or visual checking 
operations. 
Circle TM790 for details. 


TEN-KEY DECIMAL TABULATOR 
Electric Typewriter 
Ideal for Insurance Offices 


For effortless typing tabulation — 
for general typing requirements, the 
10-Key Decimal Tabulator Electric 
typewriter performs with greater 
ease, greater speed and greater accu- 
racy. Since operation on this superb 
new typewriter is electric, you’ll find 
it turns out more work, better work 








—in less time and with less effort. 
You set only one stop for each col- 
umn and use only one key for each 
tabulation. No time-wasting forward 
and back spacing. Columns are 
always perfectly aligned. 

The ideal all-purpose electric type- 
writer for insurance offices the 10- 
Key Tabulator Electric also gives 
you sharp, clear, uniform corre- 
spondence with distinctive charac- 
ter. And now, 6 exciting new type- 
writer colors are available for har- 
monius blending with even the most 
subtle of office settings and color 
schemes. Circle RE8764 and RE8500 
for more information. 


Remington. Flarnd 

DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
Room 1657, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 ! 
I want the literature circled. 
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Why play the shell game? 


You often get fooled when you try to guess 
which shell the pea is under. 


You often get fooled when you trade in your 
old typewriters by ‘‘guessing’’ you’d better 
trade ’em in. 


Instead, be hard boiled about trade-ins. 
Figure it this way. After x years old type- 
writers cost too much to service . . . turn out 
bad-looking work. Damages typists’ morale. 
It follows that at the end of x years the time 
has come to trade in for new Royal Standards. 


They enable your typists to do more and 
better work. They take less time out for repairs. 


Here is a startling fact: One new Royal costs 
less than 1°% of the total cost of maintaining a 
typing station.* 

You want to know how many years is x 
years? Your Royal Representative can tell you. 
It varies from business to business. Call him. 
He’ll be happy to study your case and make a 
recommendation. 
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ROYAL standard 


electric « portable « Roytype® business supplies 


Royal Typewriter Company, Division of Royal McBee Corporation 


* a “typing station” includes the typewriter, salary, rent, heat, 
light, typewriter supplies and the employce’s fringe benefits. 
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Office Methods Simplification 


JOHN L. PRIMM 
Forms and Procedures Supervisor 
Employers Casualty Company 


OR SOME YEARS people interested 
F: methods simplification have 
made lengthy surveys involving the 
“W”’ questions: (a) What is done? 
(b) Where is it done? (c)When is 
it done? (d) Why is it done? In far 
too many instances the answers are 
obvious. Some companies feel that 
a more practical basis for formula- 
ting methods of improvement can 
be gained from charts—those with 
lines and symbols, those with one 
or more colors, those of the hori- 
zontal type, or those of the more 
common vertical type. Charts, how- 
ever, are often tedious to prepare 
and difficult to keep up-to-date. If 
charts are used, they should be 
sufficiently simple and understand- 
able in order that they may help 
more than they confuse. 


Key Questions 


A more practical approach to 
methods simplification may be found 
in the answers to these key ques- 
tions: 

1. Is it necessary to do the job at 
all? 

2. Is it necessary to perform the 
job so frequently ? 

3. Can the job be combined with 
other jobs? 

4. Have other methods of doing the 
same job been considered ? 

Let us take a few illustrations of 
these questions in action: 

Question 1. In one department 
several forms were found that were 
being purchased, filled in, and 
routed to other offices. These forms, 
together with many extra copies, 
were being purchased unnecessarily. 
The forms were discontinued and 
the company saved approximately 
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$300 in the cost of the forms alone 
and the savings in labor expenses 
might be conservatively estimated 
at an additional $3,000 annually. 
Mr. Bowman Doss, executive vice 
president of the Farm Bureau Com- 
panies, has said, “Modern civiliza- 
tion depends on paper, but modern 
business depends for its future 
growth and efficiency on the elimi- 
nation of paper. . . . The quickest 
way to economize on paper work is 
to stop it. In the ardor for efficiency, 
men often spend much time and 
money on revising and simplifying 
forms and routines which could 
have been cut out entirely.” 

Question 2. In a personnel de- 
partment office one particular quar- 
terly report and another monthly re- 
port worked a hardship on the tab- 
ulating department, the personnel 
department, and indirectly on every 
office in the company. These re- 
ports were changed to annual re- 
ports without any disadvantages re- 
sulting. 

Ouestion 3. In a milling company 
on inter-plant shipments, three cop- 
ies of a delivery ticket were pre- 
pared. When the material was re- 
ceived, three copies of a receiving 
report were prepared, and finally in 
recording the transaction in the 
head office another three-part form 
and two coding sheets were pre- 
pared. Thus, for each shipment 
there were three writing operations 
on a total of eleven sheets of paper. 
This job was changed to a one-time 
writing operation on five sheets of 
paper. This had been a full-time 
job for one clerk under the old pro- 
cedure, but under the new procedure 
one-half of one’s clerk’s time was 
saved for other work. The value of 
the time saved by the new proce- 
dure was $175 per month. The pos- 
sibility of simplifying forms and of 
combining jobs like this one affords, 
perhaps, the most exciting field of 


adventure for methods engineers. 

Ouestion 4. The matter of con- 
sidering other methods of doing the 
same job should constantly be kept 
in mind. Changes in the volume, 
in the importance of the job, and 
in improvements in materials and 
machines often justify change. For 
example, in a small operation it 
may not be economical to purchase 
a continuous interleaved carbon 
form, but as the operation grows, 
a high speed form may bring large 
returns. As a small company one 
cannot afford to rent or buy tabu- 
lating machines, but as volume in- 
creases, so does the need for this 
kind of equipment. This editorial 
comment appeared in the February, 
1952, issue*ofi Methods Magazine: 
“When something has been done a 
particular way for fifteen or twenty 
years, it is a pretty good sign in 
these changing times, that it is being 
done the wrong way.” 


Three Simple Inquiries 


How can companies ferret out 
faulty procedures without resorting 
to costly audits, time studies, and 
charting procedures? These three 
simple “short cut” questions 
directed to the employee may be the 
answer: (1) What bothers you? 
(What is your Problem?), (2) 
What can vou or someone else do to 
help you solve this problem?, and 
(3) What do you do and why ? 

In the first short-cut question the 
employee is given an opportunity to 
state the problem. Any alert em- 
ployee, you may be sure, will have 
problems or will raise questions 
about things he does not under- 
stand. 

In the second short-cut question 
the emplovee is asked to suggest a 
solution for his problem: a solu 
tion he has previously worked out 


(Continued on the next page) 
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booklets 


P237 Record Trends 


This is one of a series of pocket sized 
pamphlets dealing with filing problems and 
their solution. This particular one deals with 
two subjects; the various types of storage 
equipment available and a description of 
a comprehensive effort to cut down on an 
enormous backlog of unanswered letters. 
The first part considers file cabinets, shelf 
containers and open-shelf filing on a basis 
of comparison of cost, accessibility of rec- 
ords, saving in space, protection, durability 
and safety. The second part tells the areas 
studied by the organization, in this case a 
government bureau. These include  mis- 
routed mail, needless reading, non-essential 
copies and repetitive letters. 


P238 Your Records 


It is estimated that the loss due to the 
destruction of a business’ records is three 
times the amount of property damage 
caused by fire. Furthermore, in the case of 
a fire in a business property, records may 
be necessary to prove the amount of the 
property damage. Statistics show that 43 
out of 100 firms which lose their records in 
a fire go out of business within six months. 
This booklet contains several easy-to-use 
check lists to determine the fire security of 
your records. By surveying your exposure 
you can determine what additional protec- 
tion is needed and how badly it is needed. 


P239 Ten Ways to Cut Costs With 
Inside Telephones 


This booklet concerns itself with the type 
of system which is independent of the public 
telephone service and requires no operator. 
It handles the inside communications leav- 
ing the regular operator free to handle in- 
coming and outgoing calls or to spend more 
time on subsidiary duties. It describes the 
way typical business organizations have re- 
duced expenses while enjoying rapid in- 
terior communication. 
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Methods Simplification—Continued 


or a solution he may arrive at under 
the guidance of the methods ana- 
lyst. The wise procedure man will 
place the emplovee on a pedestal, 
if you please, find out what he 
knows, and use this information in 
developing the solution. 

The third short-cut question: 
“What do vou do and why?” must 
be handled tactfully; however, a 
thorough understanding of the work 
an individual is assigned will help 


the procedure analyst locate the 
cause of difficulty. 
Infinite patience and_ practical 


judgment are required of all pro- 
cedure personnel. At times one will 
be tempted to say, “If I only had 
the power to have my way, how 
much better things would be,” but 


this attitude has often been the 
greatest stumbling block of the 
methods engineer. Far too many 


men in the procedure field are not 
satisfied with their positions and 
feel that they must be the right 
hand of the boss if they are to suc- 
ceed. Lord Acton said that “Power 
tends to corrupt and absolute power 
is always corrupt.” Charles O. 
Libbey has written wisely of this 
thing of power or authority. He 
said, “If you have had much to do 
with the forms analyst in action, 
you must have heard him complain 
about a lack in authority. You never 
heard him complain that he had too 
much! What he is really complain- 
ing about is not authority but 
Official authority 
can only introduce the forms ana- 
lyst; from there on he must win his 
own personal recognition.” 

Finally, the methods engineer 
should have the serenity to accept 
the things he cannot change, the 
courage and foresight to change the 
things he can, and the wisdom to 
know the difference. 


recognition. 


TAPE RECORDERS 


A NEW, COMPREHENSIVE BOOK de- 
scribing all phases of tape recording 
from the theory of magnetic record- 
ing to recommended procedures for 
the testing of tape recorders of both 
the commercial and home type has 
recently been published. Also de- 
scribed are tape characteristics, how 


recorders operate, how to get the 
best frequency response with lowest 
noise level, how to avoid tape over- 
load, and how to obtain best bias set- 
tings. Also included are discussions 
on motorboard mechanisms, drive 
motors, volume indicators, bias oscil- 
lators, equalization circuits, and 
magnetic heads. 

The author, Charles G. Westcott, 
has been associated for several years 
with the Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Company, a leading 
manufacturer of magnetic recording 
tape, and is well qualified to cover 
the subject of magnetic tape record- 
ers. 

The book contains over 160 illus- 
trations, including schematics of 
various circuits used in recorders, 
drawings of recorder parts and sub- 
assemblies, and photographs of com- 
mercially available recorders. This 
book should be of interest to all 
tape-recorder owners. 

176 pps.—$2.75 per copy. Pub- 
lished by Howard W. Sams and 


Company, Inc., 2201 East 46th 
Street, Indianapolis 5, Indiana. 

THE SUBJECT OF PUBLICITY and 
press relations is discussed in a 


bulletin issued by Benn Hall Asso- 
ciates. Briefly and clearly, most 
phases of press relations are ex- 
amined in an attempt to remove mis- 
conceptions and confusion concern- 
ing this important field. Written by 
a man who has spent twenty-five 
years in the field of public relations, 
the report outlines such topics as the 
most effective way of dealing with 
daily, business and trade papers, 
and it furnishes standard forms for 
news releases. 

Emphasizing clarity, simplicity 
and accuracy, this bulletin serves as 
a concise handbook for firms and 
individuals who feel the need of in- 
formation in the field of publicity. 
In an area which is often thought to 
be mysterious and formidable, Mr. 
Hall makes it possible for all inter- 
ested parties to deal efficiently with 
the press. 

How To Get Your Name In The 
Paper, by Benn Hall—Price $1.00 
18 pp. Published by Benn Hall As- 
sociates, 47 FE. 61 St., New York 
ram. 
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SOUND INVESTMENT for any Life Insurance company, this National 142 handles all types of payroll deductions, check writing and analysis. 


alional Accounting Machines designed — | 
for the general accounting needs 


of any Life Insurance Company 





There are National Accounting Machines to handle all 
types of Life Insurance bookkeeping, payroll, billing and 
accounting requirements. What’s more, they do up to % 
of the work automatically and soon pay for themselves 
out of the money they save. 

The National 142 High Production Payroll Machine 
handles every type of payroll deduction, check writing 
and cost distribution. With the National Automatic Tax 
Computer, the 142 instantly computes variable tax de- 
ductions and provides automatic control of Federal 
Insurance Contribution limit. 

The National 31 Accounting Machine with built-in 
electric typewriter provides complete information for 
premium handling. It is not unusual for one National 31 
to handle all disbursement accounting, agent’s account- 
ing, policy loans and mortgage loans. 

Find out how Na- 
tionals can meet your #TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
special accounting 
needs and start sav- 
ing money for you. 
Call your nearby Na- 
tional representative 








CONSISTENT PROFIT-BUILDER, this National 31 provides Life Insurance = 4, y 
companies with complete information—neater records in faster time. . 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 
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A Check List for Employee Development 


IRST OF ALL we would like to get 
Fi record straight in respect to 
terminology even if we have to be- 
come technical. /Kmployee develop- 
ment is the second part of a two part 
program. before employees can be 
developed for more responsibility or 
before weaknesses can be corrected, 
we need to know the facts. 

Part one deals with performance 
rating. The experts say that per- 
formance rating is a plan or program 
for evaluating (or measuring or re- 
cording, call it what you will) the 
employee's ability to meet the re- 
quirements of his present position. 
Note please that performance rating 
the 
evaluation in respect to the specific 
qualifications required on a specific 
position. 


is the narrow application of 


lf one wants to measure 
the employees’ total qualifications, 
whether they may be required or 
not on his present position, then one 
would broaden the evaluation scope 
to include all such qualities that 
management may define as being de- 
sirable and valuable. This broader 
approach is properly called merit rat- 
ing. In some instances, where quali- 
ties presently used or 
required, are included in the merit 
rating scale, aptitude tests may be 
used to search for and evaluate such 


not being 


qualities. For example, management 
may believe that initiative, ambition 
and drive, and emotional stability 
are desirable qualities—unless the 
job performance calls for the use of 
these qualities and thereby permit- 
ting an objective appraisal of their 
possession or lack of possession, a 
personality test may be the only 


accurate basis of measurement. 


Management may require the quality 
of common sense. If the employee 
has no opportunity to demonstrate 
his common sense abilities in posi- 
tion performance, and yet the quality 
is included in the broader merit rat- 
ing scale, then a practical judgment 
test may be used. 


Two Directions 


Part two deals with employee de- 
velopment which may take either one 
or both of two directions, One di- 
rection may be to use the informa- 
tion obtained from merit rating (or 
performance rating) to correct 
weaknesses in the employee's per- 
formance and to strengthen his 
qualifications. Another direction 
may be to encourage the emplovee 
to broaden his qualifications by 
learning more about the insurance 
business, or to take courses offered 
by colleges, professional groups, etc. 
In both cases, employee development 
means to make the employee more 
valuable and capable of doing a 
bigger and more important job. De- 
velopment is essential to the com- 
pany. 

We may associate employee de- 
velopment with large companies and 
think that size alone is the qualify- 
ing factor to internal growth and 
promotion. The fact is that large 
companies have less of a problem 


than small ones. The more em- 
ployees there are in an organization, 
the greater the chance that  self- 


interest and personal ambition will 
motivate a few toward self-improve- 
ment, thereby providing manage- 
ment with promotable material 


(notwithstanding that specialization 
of assignment followed by large 
companies imposes problems of 
learning the business). 

In small companies, offices and 
agencies, having from three to 
twenty employees, statistics work 
against management. The work is 
rarely formalized in small companies 
and the assignments are not definite. 
Although the employees may have 
the opportunity (if not the obliga- 
tion) to learn all the work, they 
cannot see the promotional chances 
unless management intentionally 
trains understudies to “come into the 
business.” 

Management has the problem of 
developing their replacements even 
to the point of letting them “buy a 
piece of the business.” The owner- 
management has a hard time seeing 
the wisdom of profit participation 
by the management candidates as a 
means of guaranteeing continued 
employment for selected personnel. 
What happens when the owner of a 
small, but prosperous agency dies? 
Obviously many things could hap- 
pen, but probably the agency goes 
into the estate of the deceased, and 
the wife, not wanting to run the 
agency (and not being capable of 
running it) sells it. The new owner 
may bring in his own key personnel 
—and out go some of the present 
employees. Qualified — employees 
(qualifed, that is, for greater re- 
sponsibility ) knowing the risk of in- 
security, may seek employment in 
larger companies where promotion 
is less personal, more formalized, 
and more nearly related to ability. 
Also larger companies offer greater 
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job security because the company is 
perpetual and not dependent, as a 
rule, on one-man management. 

We believe, therefore, that the 
smaller company has the greater 
problem and needs some kind of 
employee development program. The 
differences between development 
programs in large companies vs. 
small companies lie in the manner 
(method and technique) of develop- 
ment. Large companies would have 
periodic merit rating, personnel re- 
view, upgrading and _ promotion, 
training classes and other techniques 
of discerning which employees are 
capable of responding to training 
and promotion. If a large company 
employing five hundred employees 
spent fifty thousand dollars a year 
on personnel work including em- 
ployee development, the per-em- 
ployee average cost would be a mod- 
est and economical one hundred 
dollars. 


Individual Programs 


If the owner-manager of a small 
agency employing five persons spent 
five thousand dollars, not only would 
the average be one thousand dollars 
per employee, but the financial im- 
pact might put him out of business. 
At one hundred dollars per employee 
(the large company average) his 
program would fall short of attain- 
ing practical results. The owner- 
manager of the small agency has to 
develop his own program, using 
such advice and assistance as is 
available to him through participa- 
tion in professional insurance asso- 
ciations. Employee development in 
small companies just about resolves 
itself down to (1) giving the se- 
lected employee the opportunity to 
exercise his ability in management 
affairs (by delegation from the 
owner) and (2) giving the selected 
employee something more concrete 
in the way of assuring his future, 
always under the provision that his 
services will be of a high calibre. 
No one can guarantee the future. 
He can only assure certain results 
in return for promised service. Em- 
ployee development requires a will- 
ingness to develop and a willingness 
to be developed—the former in- 
volves management and the latter 
involves a receptive employee. 

Several years ago we developed 
and published a rating manual which 
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has been successfully used in the 
insurance field. It is known as “The 
W) lie-Fergason Employee Perform- 
ance Rating Plan.” Brief reference 
to this manual may help point out 
certain basic facts about our recom- 
mendations on rating. There are 
three principal reasons for rating 
1. To make the rating procedure 
uniform. 

2. To keep the employees informe: 
about their progress. 

3. To establish the employees’ serv- 
ice value in concrete terms. 


Continuous Record 


Without some form of rating, 
management may be influenced by 
one single, outstanding act, sugges- 
tion, or incident which may cause 
management to approve or disap- 
prove of an employee. Merit rating 
accumulates a continuous record of 
performance, plus other factors, 
which go to make up an employee's 
record. Reputations are built by 
meritorious conduct over many 
months and years and not one big 
“flash.” (Although we grant that 
reputations may be lost by one fool- 
ish, ill-considered act. ) 

The factors of appraisal which 
we believe should be periodically 
checked are: 

1. Knowledge of the work. 

2. Initiative as it pertains to task 
performance. 

3. Personal habits (such as orderli- 
ness, courtesy, cooperation and self- 
control). 

4. Quality and accuracy of work 
performed. 

5. Attitude (such as antagonism, 
resentment and belligerency as com- 
pared to friendliness and interest ). 
6. Dependability as reflected in at- 
tendance and punctuality record. 

7. Quantity of work performed 
(personal productiveness ). 

There are other factors both sub- 
jective and objective, which could 
be included in the rating scale. 
When too many factors are included, 
they overlap and fine degrees of 
judgment may be required. Ratings, 
whatever they may be, should be 
supported by examples of the con- 
duct and performance upon which 
the ratings were based. By all 
means discuss the rating with each 
emplovee; let the employees know 
how they stand. This will solve 
more problems than it will create 


provided the rating is valid. 

Here is a check-list for employee 
development : 
1. Are attendance and time records 
maintained ? 
1.1. Are these records accurate? Are 
they used ? 
2. Is any effort made to measure, 
either individually or by the group, 
the amount of paper work turned 
out ? 
3. Is there a formal plan of deter- 
mining individual merit for salary 
increases and adjustments ? 
4. How are disciplinary problems 
handled and by whom? 
5. Is labor turnover computed and 
analyzed to determine why em- 
ployees (and where) leave the com- 
pany? (Requires severance inter- 
view. ) 
6. Has management ever detined 
what is expected of an employee 
and which qualities are desirable ? 
7. Has management established any 
type of training program (1) for 
new employees? (2) for upgrading 
present employees ? 
8. Does management discuss an em- 
ployee’s shortcomings with the em- 
ployee? His good points? Does 
management encourage self-develop- 
ment ? 
9. Does management delegate duties 
to selected personnel with a follow 
up to determine manner of execu- 
tion? 
10. Has management given definite 
thought to how organization will be 
perpetuated and will grow from 
within its ranks? 
11. Is there any follow-up by man- 
agement for new employees to de- 
termine how they are getting along ? 
12. Are rules and regulations ex- 
plained to new employees? Is an 
employees’ manual (or rules, regu- 
lations and privileges) provided for 
employees ? 


Rating Employees 


These are but a few of the ques- 
tions which may interest manage- 
ment. Rating employees on a fair, 
but competitive basis creates no 
problems that did not already exist 
before rating—it may bring some 
of the personnel problems to a head 
which will require management’s at- 
tention and action as compared to 
the “do it tomorrow attitude” that 
often prevails. Those who may be- 
lieve that rating employees is un- 
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necessary should ponder a little be- 
fore rejecting the idea. Rating is 
being done every day by manage- 
ment—they are forming opinions of 
employees, and in some cases taking 
action which results in promotions, 
demotions .and_ severances. The 
point is—should ratings be based 
on facts as developed by a formalized 
plan or should personal opinions, 
casual observations and _ personal 
prejudices be the basis of judgment ? 
We belong to the school that ac- 
cepts the rating plan as being a 
necessity for objective analysis of 
personnel, Employee development 
depends on knowing the weaknesses 
as well as the strengths in the or- 
ganization. There is no such thing 
as a self-made executive—at some 
point someone has made his con- 
tribution to another’s success. 





PERSONALITY TESTS 


A SMALL ORGANIZATION with no re- 
search resources should not use per- 
sonality tests Leonard W. Ferguson, 
research associate with the Life In- 
surance Agency Management Asso- 
ciation, told a recent meeting of the 
Civil Service Assembly in Cincin- 
nati. But he advocated use of these 
tests for “the large organization 
with ample research facilities for a 
long-time trial evaluation period.” 
To this kind of organization, he 
said: “By all means study person- 
ality tests to see what you can find 
out.” 

For the medium size organization, 
Dr. Ferguson expressed caution. 
He said: “If you are a medium size 
organization and can combine your 
resources with others through ap- 
propriate trade associations, or 
through the help provided by a rep- 
utable consultant, do whatever re- 
search you can do. But be wary! 
Before you try to utilize personality 
tests be sure that you are prepared 
for a long-time research program, 
one that is continuous, not intermit- 
tent, and one that can bring to your 
doorstep the talents of a highly com- 
petent research staff.” 

He prophesied that “someday, if 
not today or tomorrow, we will find 
adequate ways of assessing human 
personality and of making effective 
use in business of the predication 
which we derive therefrom.” 
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The Future of Automation 


DR. A. V. ASTIN 
Director 
National Bureau of Standards 


UTOMATION IS A RELATIVELY 
Ane word. It has been defined 
in many ways by various people. It 
probably means, the process of ren- 
dering automatic. From this point 
of view, the newest thing about auto- 
mation is the word itself. The de- 
velopment of devices to perform 
functions automatically is a very old 
activity. For example, the ancient 
Romans invented a hydraulic float 
valve to control automatically the 
level of water in storage tanks. I 
would prefer to consider the subject 
of mechanization which is a broader 
area of technology, with automation 
as one of its important subdivisions. 
The general goal of mechanization is 
increased productivity: to use ma- 
chines to aid man in producing 
more goods and services. Increased 
mechanization and increased pro- 
ductivity have expanded together. 
This has been especially noteworthy 
over the past one hundred and fifty 
years and particularly in the past 
fifty years. 


Several Phases 


Mechanization has several impor- 
tant phases: The first and probably 
the most basic is the replacement of 
physical energy provided by hu- 
mans or animals by energy provided 
by machines powered from mechan- 
ical, electrical or chemical sources. 
A primitive example is the use of 
hydraulic energy to operate a flour 
mill. More recent examples are the 
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use of gasoline to propel automobiles 
and tractors and electrical energy to 
turn the wheels of factories. The 
importance of this phase of mecha- 
nization is attested by the tremen- 
dous expansion of electrical and 
petroleum energy sources in recent 
decades. Even more phenomenal ex- 
pansion can be expected as atomic 
energy sources become available. 


Physical Measurement 


A second phase of mechanization 
is the use of physical measurement. 
In the older days of hand craftsman- 
ship, items were fabricated by fit- 
ting mating parts together or by ad- 
justing an item, such as a garment, 
to the individual size of the user. 
With the development of the sci- 
ence of measurement, together with 
instruments for making measure- 
ments, it became possible to fabri- 
cate items according to a specifica- 
tion. When items are fabricated 
according to physical characteristics, 
as defined on a blueprint or specifica- 
tion, they can be used interchange- 
ably. 

Developments along these lines 
led to mass production techniques, 
the essence of which is interchange- 
ability of parts. One of the first 
persons to demonstrate this tech- 
nique was Eli Whitney who showed 
approximately one hundred and fifty 
years ago that rifles could be as- 
sembled from interchangeable parts, 
each one of which was fabricated 
in accordance with carefully pre- 
scribed procedures of measurement. 
More recent advances in the sci- 
ence of physical measurement have 


brought) about instruments — that 
make certain measurements auto 
matically, as well as instruments 
which make measurements more 
precisely. 

A third phase in mechanization 
is the use of mechanical handling 
techniques whereby materials are 
carried by machine from one proc- 
essing station to another. The con- 
veyor belt is probably the best 
known example of this phase of 
mechanization, 


Feedback 


A fourth phase of mechanization 
involves the concept of feedback. 
Feedback merely means the use of 
the result of a physical measure- 
ment at one stage of a mechanical 
process to alter or control an opera- 
tion at an earlier stage of the proc- 
ess. A commonly used example of 
feedback is the thermostat on an 
automatic furnace. The thermostat 
measures the temperature at a par- 
ticular location and feeds the result 
of this measurement to the controls 
of the furnace, shutting it off or 
turning it on according to the tem- 
perature observation. Feedback can 
be accomplished entirely mechani- 
cally or with the intervention of 
human operators in varying degrees. 
In the furnace example, a man can 
be both the temperature measuring 
device and the feedback element: he 
shovels coal or closes the furnace 
drafts, depending on whether he is 
cold or hot. In steel production, it 
is customary to run analyses on the 
composition of the melts at various 
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steps along the processing line. A 
human operator may make the 
measurements with mechanical in- 
struments which can result in an 
orally conveyed order to modify a 
phase of the production process as 
a result of the measurement. In 
modern petroleum refining, the 
measuring process, the order giving 
and the resulting control modifica- 
tion can all be accomplished me- 
chanically. 


Automatic Computation 


A fifth and most recent phase of 
mechanization is the utilization of 
advanced and automatic computa- 
tional techniques. Frequently the 
completion of the feedback process 
requires computations of varying de- 
grees of complexity on the results 
of a physical measurement before a 
proper control order can be deter- 
mined, Automatic machines which 
make possible rapid and_ reliable 
computations provide important sup- 
plements to the feedback process. 


It is in this area that the striking 
recent advances have taken place, 
providing a basis for extensive fu- 
ture developments. Advances in the 
tools of computation have another 
important implication. Hitherto the 
trend in mechanization has been con- 
fined primarily to the processing of 
physical materials and _ devices. 
Automatic computing machines are, 
on the other hand, concerned with 
processing numbers and through 
them a wide variety of other types 
of information. The processing of 
numbers and information is an im- 
portant operation in many activities 
other than production lines. Busi- 
ness offices such as banks, insurance 
companies, and retailing organiza- 
tions, government agencies and 
scientific laboratories are all con- 
cerned with processing numbers and 
information on increasingly larger 
scales. Hence this phase of the proc- 
ess of mechanization appears to 
have applications in many areas 
other than the production processes 
where so much mechanization has 
already taken place. 

The goal of mechanization is in- 
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creased productivity, and increased 
productivity is, I believe, an objec- 
tive of primary concern to our na- 
tion. Although I am not an econ- 
omist, it is my understanding that 
the nature of our economic system 
is such that it must expand in order 
to remain vigorous and healthy. In 
an era when the opportunities for 
geographic expansion are almost nil, 
the only practicable means of ex- 
panding our economic system is 
through the development of new 
products or through the development 
of techniques for producing prod- 
ucts more efficiently. Both of these 
depend on scientific and technologi- 
cal effort, involving continuing em- 
phasis on mechanization in all of its 
phases. 


Increased Productivity 


A recent analysis by Dr. Raymond 
Ewell of the National Science Foun- 
dation shows that the productivity 
of our labor force, as a result of 
scientific and technological effort, 
has increased at a rate over 2% a 
year for the past forty-three years. 
His analysis also shows the produc- 
tivity rate to be accelerating—it was 
3% over the past seven years. The 
dependence of our increasing pro- 
ductivity on science and technology 
can be further demonstrated by the 
fact that approximately half of our 
labor force is now engaged in pro- 
ducing or marketing materials or 
devices that were generally unheard 
of fifty years ago. 

Progress in science and in indus- 
trial productivity are closely related. 
Advances in each of the major 
phases of mechanization, which 
make possible increased productiv- 
ity, depend on progress in science 
and engineering. 

Furthermore, the orderly advance- 
ment of science also depends upon 
developments in some of the same 
areas that are important to the 
growth of industrial mechanization. 
The science of measurement is fully 
as important to general scientific 
progress as it is to industrial prog- 
ress. Better instruments and _ tech- 
niques of measurement aid both sci- 
ence and industry. Further advances 
in the computing machine field will 
likewise aid both areas. The inter- 
relatedness of science and produc- 
tivity is demonstrated by the fact 
that new and improved production 
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methods make possible new and bet- 

ter tools—material and instruments 
for the scientist, enhancing his 

opportunities for discovery. 

I have stressed this interrelated- 
ness because it is important to ap- 
preciate that progress in all phases 
of science and technology contribute 
to increasing productivity, which is 
essential to a vigorous economy and 
a strong nation. 


Expanding Science 


An important characteristic of an 
expanding economy, dealing with 
new products and new techniques, is 
that it must be accompanied by an 
expanding science. New problems 
must be solved which are always 
larger and more complex. It is in 
coping with such a situation that 
the new automatic computing ma- 
chines assume major significance. 
Many of the scientific and techno- 
logical advances which have been 
made with the use of these machines 
would have been either impossible 
or excessively costly to achieve with- 
out them. Modern guided missiles 
and the hydrogen bomb provide two 
outstanding examples. To date, our 
experience with these machines 
shows that they are not used pri- 
marily to do old work with fewer 
people. Instead we are tackling the 
important new problem with the 
same or even more people, thus in- 
creasing our capacity to explore the 
unknown. Viewed in this light, the 
recent developments with comput- 
ing machines help to fulfill the cur- 
rent need of science and technology. 
Advances have now reached a stage 
where further progress would be im- 
practicable or uneconomical without 
them. 


Office Problems 


The utilization of modern high- 
speed computing machines has, so 
far, been mainly in the field of sci- 
ence and technology, especially in 
those areas important to our defense 
effort. It is extremely likely, how- 
ever, that their ultimate major use 
will be in the field of office opera- 
tions for both government and busi- 
ness. In this area, we now find a 
situation somewhat analogous to the 
state of scientific technology before 
the advent of these machines. Of- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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fice operating problems have reached 
a size and complexity that can fast 
become a barrier to further efficiency 
and growth unless there is _pro- 
vided better means for handling the 
masses of information which clog 
modern offices. 

This situation has been very well 
described by former Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce James C. Wor- 
thy. I should like to quote from one 
of his talks: 

° [t is a fact of great signifi- 
cance that the number of clerical 
workers has increased more rapidly 
than the number of productive 
workers during the past half cen- 
tury. Modern productive techniques, 
with their consequent centraliza- 
tion of direction and control, require 
increasingly greater proportions 
of paper-processing personnel. 
Unless current trends can be halted 
or reversed, an ever larger and 
larger portion of the nation’s total 
manpower will necessarily be ab- 
sorbed in unproductive record-keep- 
ing overhead at the expense of 
wealth-creating effort. 

The technological response to the 
current challenge is already clearly 
indicated. The development and re- 
finement of electronic data-process- 
ing systems offers the same possi- 
bilities to business that it does to 
And 
results can be similar: a 
concentration of available 
human resources on the production 


science and to government. 
the end 
greater 


of tangible goods and services and 
a smaller proportionate loss to non- 
productive overhead. 


Orderly Adjustment 


“As in the case of government 
personnel, this development will not 
lead to large-scale displacement of 
employees. The process will be 
gradual and permit ample oppor- 
tunity for orderly adjustment. Over 
the long pull, it will result in the 
gradual diminution of monotonous, 
repetitive paper-handling work. At 
the same time, it will gradually in- 
crease the opportunities for interest- 
ing, creative high-skilled technical 
assignments, The consequence will 
be not only greater gains but higher 
human satisfactions. 

“The consequences for manage- 
ment are equally significant. One of 
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management’s greatest problems is 
that of securing adequate and timely 
information on which to base day- 
to-day decisions. The complexity 
of modern business organizations 
has created chains of command that 
often isolate the decision-making 
group at the top from the basic facts 
which are essential for effective, 
timely control. Paradoxically, it is 
also true that top management may 
be literally swamped with undi- 
gested facts and with figures too 
voluminous to use. One of the im- 
portant gains from the new elec- 
tronic techniques will be the bringing 
of the right facts to the right people 
at the right time. 

“Every day, new and divergent 
facts develop which those in respon- 
sible positions in government and 
industry must carefully consider and 
analyze. These mountains of data 
will surely overwhelm us if we con- 
tinue to follow the practices of those 
who lived in a simpler time. The 
electronic computers with their re- 
markable ability to assimilate and 
store information for rapid selection 
and access may be a primary factor 
for sound, wise public and business 
policies in the troubled years ahead.” 

Our Federal government has the 
largest office operations in the world. 
Hence, it seems logical that if mod- 
ern data-processing machines have 
a place in improving the efficiency 
of large-scale office operations, there 
should be numerous possible appli- 
cations within the Federal govern- 
ment. Our experience has shown 
that this prospect is indeed very 
good. 

In one of the many applications 
in government, the Veterans Admin- 
istration has used computers for 
work in relation to actuarial tables. 
In this case, the David Taylor Model 
Basin’s UNIVAC system was used 
to provide actuarial tables necessary 
for the new Uniformed Services 
Survivors’ Benefit program. Using 
conventional methods by desk cal- 
culation, this would have required 
an estimated 25,000 man-hours. The 
job actually took 1,443 man-hours. 
The cost by conventional means 
would have been.in the neighbor- 
hood of $200,000; it was actuaily 
completed for about $15,000 with 
the UNIVAC. 

In the course of the entire job, 
the UNIVAC computed 357,012 
numbers to eight significant figures, 


The 1,443 man-hours used on the 
problem included time spent in anal- 
ysis and _ process-charting, flow- 
charting, coding, preparing desk- 
calculated samples for checking, 
preparation for and operation of the 
machine, report writing, hand edit- 
ing and checking tables, and main- 
tenance. 

The actual time spent by the 
UNIVAC in generating the numbers 
(not including checking of pro- 
grams) was 41.4 hours. The total 
time used by the computer system 
was 104 hours. As a comparative 
figure, a few sample values com- 
puted by hand for checking pur- 
poses required 55 man-hours. 

More significantly, however, the 
Congress directed that this veterans’ 
insurance program should go into 
effect within sixty days from the 
time that the act was signed. The 
use of the computer made it possible 
to provide the necessary tables so 
that the program did go into effect 
on schedule with maximum benefit 
to all concerned, something that 
would have been impossible without 
the use of the new general-purpose, 
high-speed tools. 


Central Facility 


The National Bureau of Stand- 
ards has requested and _ received 
initial appropriations from the Con- 
gress for the construction of a pilot 
data-processing system. This pilot 
system is now in the planning stage 
and will take about two more years 
to get into operation. It will pro- 
vide government with a central 
facility for studying on a sample 
basis, as in the case of the housing 
report, the feasibility of various 
automatic systems and components 
for use in organizing procedures so 
that automatic machines can serve 
the particular needs of government 
agencies. Since this pilot facility 
must be adaptable for actual sample 
trial runs of contemplated systems 
for a large variety of problems en- 
countered in government operations, 
it must be highly flexible in char- 
acter. Moreover the facility will 
provide our staff with increased re- 
search and engineering experience. 

There is one other important ex- 
ample of work along quite different 
lines. This deals with our work for 
the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics on 

(Continued on page 50) 
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a system for the mechanized pro- 
duction of electronic equipment. 
The extensive dependence of mod- 
ern military equipment upon elec- 
tronic devices led the Navy to seek 
ways of increasing its mobilization 
potential with a system which might 
eliminate some of the previously ex- 
perienced — difficulties. — Important 
difficulties such 
factors as (1) extreme dependence 


among these are 
on many sources of supply for com- 
which during periods of 
rapid expansion of production can 
lead to many bottlenecks, (2) long 
lead time 


ponents 


necessary to get large- 
scale production lines for military 
equipment into operation, (3) high 
degree of variability in product per- 
formance characteristics, leading to 
extensive and 


complicated —main- 
tenance problems particularly for 
military equipment (various esti- 


mates give the maintenance costs of 
military electronic equipment as five 
hundred the initial 
cost), and (4) extensive dependence 


to one times 


of production techniques on hand 


method. It is a curious anomaly that 
this industry, whose products have 
been widely heralded as making 
possible automatic factories for other 
industries, is in its own production 
technique extensively dependent on 
manual labor. Basic design systems 
the production of electronic 
equipment have changed very little 
since the mid-1920's, when the in- 
verted cake pan type of 
assembly was evolved. 

The project two 
parts: first, the development of a 
modular system for the design of 
electronic equipment and, second, 
the design of automatic machines 
and assembling the 
components of the modular system. 
Solution of the first was considered 
essential to the successful comple- 
tion of the second since early anal- 
ysis led to the conclusion that any 
mechanized system which would as- 
semble conventional components in 
conventional lavouts would be un- 
acceptably cumbersome and_ inflex- 
ible. 

The modular design system is 
based on a standard building block, 


for 


chassis 


consisted of 


for processing 


a 74” square, notched ceramic wafer. 
Components such as resistors, ca- 
pacitors, repetitive circuit elements 
and tube sockets are made integral 


with the ceramic building block. 
These are assembled in skyscraper- 


type structures yielding a standard 
module for each circuit stage. De- 
vising circuit layouts by this ap- 
proach involves planning in three 
dimensions rather than the conven- 
tional two dimensional approach 
heretofore employed. These stand- 
ard building blocks and modules are 
readily adaptable to automatic ma- 
chine methods. During the assem- 
bly, 100% automatic testing is pro- 


vided for components and subas- 
semblies. The resulting product 


shows an extremely high degree of 
uniformity. 

Flexibility is assured in that a 
production line can be converted in 
a matter of hours from building a 
civilian type product, such as a radio 
receiving set, to building complex 
military electronic equipment. This 
provides an unusual capability in 
standby capacity. Further proof of 
the flexibility is provided by the fact 
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that a wide variety of types of elec- 
tronic equipment have been designed 
for assembly by the modular tech- 
nique. The modular design and as- 
sembly also afford an unusual possi- 
bility in standard packages for sub- 
assembles with attendant simplifica- 
cation of the maintenance and repair 
problems. 

These developments were turned 
over to the industry about two years 
ago and several companies are now 
engaged in the production of elec- 
tronic items using modular tech- 
niques. 

As has been pointed out, automa- 
tion is not new. It is the natural 
outgrowth of scientific research and 
development in the field of mechani- 
zation. It is new only in the sense 
that recent advances in the field of 
electronics and communication can 
now be applied to mechanization. 
And just as previous advances in 
mechanization have helped to fur- 
ther our civilization and to increase 
our productive capacity, so auto- 
mation offers 
greater benefit. 


promises of even 
Automation makes 
use of the high-speed capabilities of 
electronic data-processing 
and computers. 


devices 


These new, devices promise to 
serve society in several ways. They 
will be effective tools for increas- 
ing productivity and for production 
control. They will relieve consid- 
erably the massive paper-handling 
and processing problems of the na- 
tion’s businesses and offices. They 
will be high-speed servants for the 
efficient management of complex or- 
ganizations, such as government 
agencies. They offer to science and 
engineering a magnificent tool for 
undertaking scientific — problems 
which were hitherto impossible be- 
cause of the length of time required 
for solution. 

These | think are the promises of 
these new machines. But it must be 
remembered that this enlargement 
of our productive capacity comes 
about because of advances in mech- 
anization which, in turn, are de- 
pendent upon an enlarged scientific 
program. As we grow, we become 
more and more complex. Continued 
research helps us to cope with this 
complexity. 

An excerpt from testimony before the Sub- 
committee on Economic Stabilization, Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report, reprinted from 


“The Interpreter,”’ a publication of the Insurance 
Accounting and Statistical Association. 
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ELECTRONIC COST 
CONTROL 


ELECTRONICS CAN BE to office costs 
and management reporting what the 
printing press was to book publish- 
ing, Ralph A, Martin, controller, 
Standard Oil Company (Ohio), 
Cleveland, told the American Man- 
agement Association’s annual office 


management conference. 


Sohio, Mr. Martin reported, is 
“getting into the electronic stream 
early.” He advised other companies 
not to wait until electronic equip- 
ment is fully proven before starting 
to use it, citing the following 
reasons: “Although large-scale elec- 


tronic data-processing equipment has 
not yet been put to extensive use in 
industry, it has been tested success- 
fully in several large companies. The 
decision as to whether or not a 
given company can use electronic 
equipment can only be made by that 
company itself, based on studies of 
its own applications ; this evaluation 
takes time. You'll soon have to meet 
competition in furnishing informa- 
tion to management. It will only be 
a matter of time before your man- 
agement becomes aware of the extra 
service other managements are get- 
ting which they are not getting.” 


A Favorable Climate 


Electronic data processing, like 
other clerical cost savings improve- 


ments, must be introduced in a 
favorable employee climate, Mr, 
Martin emphasized. ‘We went to 


our employees and explained our 
objectives. We emphasized the fact 
that no one will lose his job because 
of electronics. We are confident of 
wholehearted employee support. Our 
employees already are participating 
in the preliminary preparations.” 
Good employee ,climate and stand- 
ards by which to measure perform- 
ance are the two most important 
ingredients in a successful clerical 
cost control Mr. Martin 
declared. 


program, 


One of the key prongs in clerical 
cost control was the Sohio work 
analysis program, known as SWAP. 
Standard unit time factors were 
determined for each operation per- 
formed in the office. Volumes 
processed during the month are 
multiplied by these standard factors 
to compute standard man-hours, 
which then are contrasted with actual 
man-hours. The following are some 
of the other techniques Sohio has 
been using to control clerical costs: 
organization structure has been im- 
proved; accounts have been mecha- 
nized; and accounting has _ been 
shifted to whole dollars, dropping 
pennies. Job evaluation ; more care- 
ful attention to employee selection, 
training, morale and working con- 
ditions; methods analysis; work 
analysis ; work simplification ; record 
retention and filing policies ; control 
of forms and reports ; and statistical 
quality control have been “mile- 
stones on the road of improvement.” 
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MACHINES, REPRODUCING 


25. Composing 

26. Direct Copying 

27. Duplicating 

28. Micro-filming 

29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
136. Typewriter, Automatic 
30. Typewriter, Electric 

31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 


32. Addressing 

33. Checkwriting 

34. Dictating 

35. Intercommunication 
139. Paper Folding 

36. Stapling and Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 


38. Ash Trays & Stands 
105. Bulletin Boards 
39. Cash Boxes 
40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 

44. Desk Trays 

45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 

47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 


50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 

143. Bookstands 

52. Cabinets 

53. Chairs 

134. Costumers 

54. Desks 

55. Fluorescent Lighting 
108. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 

57. Safes 

89. Stands, Typewriter 
58. Stools 

59. Tables 

60. Wardrobes 


PAPER 


119. Card Index 
120. Duplicator 
70. Envelopes 

135. Labels 

121. Letterhead 
122. Policy 

123. Ledger 


137. Photocopying 
124. Thin (Copy) 
102. Visual Policy Jackets 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
68. Business Forms 
69. Duplicating Supplies 
71. Erasers (Specialized) 
72. Loose Leaf Systems 
73. Marking Devices 
75. Paper Perforators 
76. Pens 
77. Pencils 
81. Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
83. Copyholders 
85. Justitier 
86. Line Indicator 
87. Pads 
88. Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
90. Cord Cover 
91. Holder 
92. Index 
94. Silencer 
95. Stands 


LOSS PREVENTION 
140. Burglary Alarms 
97. Fire Extinguishers 
63. Fire Protection Service 
98. First Aid Kits 
112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
107. Recording Door Lock 
138. Safety Equipment 
128. Salvage Services 
125. Truck Alarm Systems 
141. Watchman's Ciocks 


SERVICES 
62. Accounting System 
127. Filing Systems 
64. Office Planning 
115. Photocopying 
65. Record System 
66. Sales Incentives 


MISCELLANEOUS 
131. Accident Diagramming 
132. Advertising Blotters 
116. Advertising Specialties 
103. Birthday Cards 
130. Building Evaluation 
117. Display Material 
104. Greeting Cards 
99. Leather Goods 
114. Policy Wallets 
100. Promotional Gifts 


126. Endorse & Cancel Calculators 


101. Silencer for Dictating 
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they go together 


HERE ARE THREE HAZARDs that 
‘aes man faces from the day 
he is born until the day he dies and 
these three hazards are directly tied 
in with our social and economic 
status in our communities. They are: 
(1) Premature or natural death— 

dying too soon; 

(2) Economic death—when a man 
lives too long ; 

(3) Disability due to sickness or 
injury 

The entire social and economic life 

of our country is dependent on 

whether the human being lives, dies 

or retains his’ health. 

Because it is the function of the 
human being to produce income, and 
in producing income it guarantees 
the primary business of man and 
that is man’s home and family. Be- 
cause without income the home, the 
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family is bankrupt and in this bank- 
ruptcy of the home, every individual 
in the community in which he 
resides must share their portion of 
this loss. 


When earned income stops be- 
cause of disability man then becomes 
a large scale consumer and without 
income becomes a charge upon the 
community or too often a debtor to 
the grocer, the landlord, the doctor 
and others who supply him with 
material goods or services. If this 
is so, then every person in the com- 
munity has a stake in the ability of 
man to continue his income. 


The earnings of an individual are 
the greatest capital asset that he can 
ever possess. Life insurance men 
talk very often of the economic value 
of the human life and develop 
formulas to acquaint man with his 
true worth. They talk of depreciat- 
ing man, in the same manner that 
industry depreciates its machinery 
and factories and yet many, so im- 
bued with their philosophies on life 
insurance, pass up many times one 
of the most important and dearest 
things to man and that is his income. 
Similarly those primarily concerned 
in selling sickness and accident in- 
surance pass up the best chance in 
the world to sell their prospect life 
insurance, 


If our whole economy is geared 
to man having income and through 
that income he is able to purchase 
his home and provide for the welfare 
of his family and through purchasing 
power he is able to keep industry 
producing, then the most important 
thing to every individual must be 
his income. If this becomes the most 
important thing to man then the next 


most important thing is to protect 
this income which is so vital to a 
man and his family. Therefore, it 
is only logical to say that the calling 
of agent for life insurance and sick- 
ness and accident insurance must be 
one of the greatest professions a 
man can have. The agent is not 
selling insurance—he is selling one 
of the greatest commodities of all 
time—money. Money to guarantee 
income in the event a man’s earning 
capacity has been cut off suddenly 
by an illness or injury. He is not 
only selling money, he is selling 
peace of mind, freedom from financial 
worry and the right for man to 
hold his place in his own community. 
If we all in effect get religion and 
believe that our calling or profession 
places us in a position to make better 
communities and give man the right, 
the peace of mind of knowing that 
no matter which of the three hazards 
he must eventually face, it will not 
create bankruptcy then, and only 
then, will we sell more sickness and 
accident as well as life insurance. 

A doctor had been practicing about 
five years when I first called on him 
as a life insurance agent. The doctor 
heard my story and then said, “Ed, 
| have had a life insurance agent 
handling my life insurance ever since 
I left medical school. I am perfectly 
satisfied with his advice and my 
program has been well taken care 
rc 

It was rather difficult for me to 
dispute this statement but never-the- 
less | did not want to feel that this 
call was unproductive or had been 
wasted so I said, “By the way doctor, 
you and I work every day for about 
the same reason; we work to earn 

(Continued on the next page) 
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money in order to supply our families 
and ourselves with the comforts of a 
fine home, to buy food and clothing 
for our families and ourselves and 
to have a few extra dollars for the 
comforts of life. Basically, doctor, 
we are working for the same reasons, 
aren't we?” The doctor couldn't say 
no—he had to agree with me. At 
this point | knew | was on firm 
ground because he had finally said 
yes to me. So | proceeded: 
“Doctor, you answer many calls late 
in the evening and sometimes early 
in the morning. What would happen 
to your income if on one of these 
calls came out of a 
side street, slammed into your car 
and as a result you were now in the 
hospital. 


some person 


What Do You Suggest? 
The doctor didn’t answer right 
away but when he did he said, “1 
would need approximately $900 per 


month to meet my obligations and 





to keep my home intact. What do 
you suggest ?” 

The next question was quite 
simple: “Do you have any income 
protection policies?” It turned out 
that he did, but not sufficient to 
meet his needs and the sale of an 
additional sickness and accident in- 
surance policy became assured. 

In filling out the application it 
showed that he owned $95,000 worth 
of life insurance on his life. Again 
the question: “Doctor, would you 
mind telling me why you purchased 
this life insurance?” | then let him 
tell me for the next ten minutes about 
his program in order that I could 
capture his thinking and possibly get 
an opening for an additional sale. 
Then | dropped the roof on him 
with my next statement : 

“Doctor, I can readily see why you 
said you were satisfied with your 
present life insurance man. But are 
you aware that the proceeds of these 
policies probably must be included 
in your estate for Federal estate tax 
purposes. After many questions pro 
and con and when he got through 
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NATE KAUFMAN SAYS—''Now for 12 consecutive years |! have 
qualified as a member of the Million Dollar Round Table... and each 
year—including 1955 when | wrote over $2,000,000 of life insurance 
—Indianapolis Life has been the most vital factor in my success. During 
that time | have never placed a policy with any other company, which 
shows what a complete line of modern, low-cost policies they offer.” 


Watrer H. Hvent, President Arno p Bere, C. L. U., Agency Vice-President 
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telling me what he thought of his 
present plan, we discussed thor- 
oughly a second plan for an estate 
set-up. The result—an additional 
life sale for $33,000 of preferred 
whole life. My wasted time was 
worth $438 in first year commissions. 


A Natural Opening 


This happened many times where 
by selling sickness and accident, | 
eventually became the prospect’s life 
insurance agent. Again, where I 
had sold life insurance and was 
delivering the policy it gave me a 
natural opening to discuss once more 
the most important thing in a man’s 
life—his income. 

I recall quite well when in charge 
of our office I had the pleasure of 
recruiting a new agent. This man 
came to America in 1938 right 
before the outbreak of serious hos- 
tilities in Europe. With him he 
brought his father and mother. He 
settled down in Brooklyn, New York 
and began work in a clothing shop. 
He later went into business manu- 
facturing plastic novelties and_ it 


wasn't long before he became a 
fair prospect for life insurance 


agents. He bought life insurance 
mainly because that was the Ameri- 
can way of life and he so wanted to 
be an American. 

It wasn’t long after this that both 
his parents became ill and required 
long and costly hospital care. Even- 
tually they both died leaving enor- 
mous bills for him to pay. Business 
wasn't too good at this point and he 
could not meet the pressure of 
business and the bills too with the 
result that he was forced to sell out 
and what little equity he had paid 
off the obligations that his parents 
had incurred. 


He Could Have Sold Me 


He then moved to New Jersey so 
that he could be close to some of 
his relatives and secured a position 
as a salesman. It was in_ that 
capacity that I met him and con- 
vinced him to join our company. 
In discussing his home life and 
family background he told me the 
story of his parents and then made 
this remark: 

“Mr. Gehringer, I don’t think too 
highly of the agent who sold me my 
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life insurance. He could also have 
sold me hospitalization for myself 
and my parents. If he had I may 
have been able to save my business 
and you probably would not be 
talking to me here today.” 

This man entered the insurance 
business in June of 1954 and paid 
for approximately $245,000 of busi- 
ness in his first five months, of which 
$94,000 was credited from sickness 
and accident. 

In 1955, his first full year in our 
business, he will pay for approxi- 
mately $650,000 of new business of 
which $275,000 will come from the 
sale of sickness and accident insur- 
ance and he is currently one of the 
leading agents in the country. AI- 
most half of his business has been 
from the sale of sickness and 
accident insurance. 


Comes Out With a Sale 


I have been on many joint inter- 
views with this man and many times 
his prospects have been unwilling to 
talk about life insurance but have 
been more than willing to talk about 
hospitalization or income protection. 
He tells the story of his parents and 
many times comes out with a sale 
where no sale has been evident 
before. 


Bought from the Heart 


Sickness and accident insurance, 
like life insurance, must be sold by 
motivation and not by facts or 
figures. Insurance is not bought by 
the mind but from the heart. It is 
bought to give protection to those 
we love the most. 

True, this man has a natural story 
to tell but whatever story is used to 
motivate a prospect is true because 
it has happened somewhere before. 
Every company’s files are full of 
these stories, but they will not help 
unless we carry ‘ese stories to our 
prospects. 

The agent who is concerned in 
selling life insurance only and makes 
a client, may be doing his client a 
grave injustice by not completing 
the family security program and the 
day may come when a client says 
the same thing that the aforemen- 
tioned life agent said to me: “Mr. 
Gehringer, I don’t think too highly 
of the agent who sold me my life 
insurance.” Would any agent want 
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A typical success story 
that you can match— 


With troublesome debts mounting at 
an alarming rate, it was quite natural 
for J. Tierney to be dissatisfied with 
$4,500... his total ’52 earnings with 
another company. So, in March, 1953, 
he started anew with Lafayette Life. 
Just fifteen months later Mr. Tierney 
was averaging $1,000 per month. 
Think of it...a jump from $4,500 to 
$12,000 per year! Now enjoying the 
stability and security every man wants, 


Lafayette 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 





he says, “Without the sales tools, 
financial aids and encouragement 
from the home office, I could never 
have made such rapid progress. 
Lafayette Life has been more than 
generous.” 


Mr. Tierney is modest. He really 
earned his money. But Lafayette Life 
did give him the chance to capitalize 
on his talents.. If you want to build 
your own agency ‘with adequate con- 
tracts, expense assistance and friendly 
managerial help, write in confidence to 
M. V. Goken, Director of Agencies... 





Inquiries invited from Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Missouri, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Kentucky, Virginia, Texas, 
Tennessee, Colorado, Wyoming, Minnesota and adjacent states. 








to be placed in that position by his 
clients ? 

Agents selling sickness and acci- 
dent insurance must have a profound 
belief in the products they sell. They 
must firmly believe that the most 
important thing to man in his life- 
time is his income. 
portant of all, they should practice 
what they preach because, if they 
do not own sickness and accident 
insurance themselves how can they 
sell it? 


And most im-— 


INDIVIDUAL BLUE CROSS 


With A 1955 ENROLLMENT well in 
excess of fifty-one million, the af- 
filiated Blue Cross plans are plan- 
ning to expand their operations in 
the coverage of individuals as con- 
trasted with groups. L.. G. Hershey, 
chairman of the enrollment commit- 
tee, reported at the Hollywood, 
Florida meeting of the Blue Cross 
Commission that positive steps are 
being taken in this direction. 
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Hard-working 


Advertisements 


like this one will be seen by 
eee New York Life 


millions in Life, Look, Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Time, 
Newsweek, Town Journal, 
e : : 
will present this American Magazine, Better Homes 
& Gardens, American Home, 
Holiday, Atlantic Monthly, 
message to sroaden Harper’s Magazine, The New 
Yorker, Sports Illustrated and 
other leading publications. They’ll 
& help stimulate even greater 
sales horizons a demand for New York Life 
products! 
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Social Principles—from page 1|9 


been presented to the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee by a joint com- 
mittee of the life insurance business. 
Whether or not the insurance 
business does an effective job in the 
future will be largely influenced, as 
I have indicated, by the economic 
atmosphere in which it is permitted 
to work. If given a reasonably stable 
price level the industry is prepared 
to render a most effective service 
to the American people. Conversely, 
if we have a rising price level with 
further erosion in the purchasing 
power of the dollar, then the pro- 
tective services insurance has set out 
to render will be nullified in propor- 
tion to the rise in the price level. 


A Grave Injustice 


Inflation is guilty of grave in- 
justice to the people. It acts as a 
ruthless and discriminatory tax on 
all those with fixed incomes, and on 
fixed payments arising from pension 
plans, annuities and insurance poli- 
cies. It robs the aged of part of the 
assistance which they have expected 
from their Social Security benefits. 
Any marked or long continued in- 
flation causes people to lose con- 
fidence in their government and 
undermines economic and _ political 
institutions. It is therefore incum- 
bent upon everyone, but particu- 
larly upon those who are entrusted 
with the savings of the people, to 
exert their influence toward a stable 
dollar. 

There are some who have put 
forward the idea that a constantly 
rising price level is to be expected 
as a normal result of our economy. 
| cannot convince myself that such 
a creeping inflation is either in- 
evitable or desirable. Economists 
can point out that some of the most 
prosperous periods of American his- 
tory have coincided with stable or 
even declining prices. Furthermore, 
creeping inflation can hardly be held 
under control, for it tends to feed 
upon itself and eventually develop 
into galloping inflation. 


Inflationary Pressures 


I emphasize the responsibility of 
insurance men, particularly life in- 
surance men, to urge the objective 
of a stable price level, because po- 
litical pressures favoring inflation 
are strong. During the past year the 
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Pottsville, Pa., is the site 
of this outstanding tribute 
to Henry Clay, noted 
statesman and orator. 










Photograph by A. Aubrey Bodine 


Historical Monument 


7 
Fhe Henry Clay monument was erected to honor a man 
who helped make American history. 


The history of the Baltimore Life Insurance Company, 
dating back to 1882, has been one of continuous striving 
to improve its usefulness to the communities which it 
serves. There are now 60 of those growing cities. 





Baltimore Life serves Pottsville and vicinity 
through its Pottsville District Office at 306 
Schuylkill Trust Company Bldg. 


The Baltimore Life 
Insurance Company r 


st. 1882 





pressures have been quite evident. 
Almost everyone | talk with is 
against inflation in principle but 
most people regard it as something 
to worry about in the future. Some- 
how they consider it the other man’s 
responsibility in no way connected 
with what they are doing at the 
moment. 


The year 1955 produced astound- 


ing results. Gross national product 
reached a new high—up 714%. 
Housing starts were at the annual 
rate of 1.3 million. More automo- 
biles and trucks were produced than 


ever before. Corporate profits after 
taxes reached $22 billion. Our labor 
forces were fully employed. In fact 
it has been estimated that unfilled 
labor requisitions exceeded the num- 
ber of unemployed; a_ condition 
characterized as  ‘‘over-employ- 
ment.” Some materials were in 
short supply. All segments of the 
economy enjoyed prosperity with 
the exception of agriculture and a 
few closely related lines. Indices of 
the general price level showed rela- 
tive stability, although declines in 
(Continued on the next page) 
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agricultural prices offset a rather 
yeasty situation in other parts of 
the economy. 

We are of course a rapidly grow- 
ing country, but the performance in 
1955 represented more than normal 
growth. It was achieved by going 
into debt. Total mortgage 
from $113 to $130 

$13 billion of this 
debt was on 
non-farm dwellings. Consumer debt 
20%, from $30 to $36 
billion. Automobile paper accounted 
for $4 billion or two-thirds of the 
increase in debt. Total 
spending exceeded new capital for- 
mation by nearly $3 billion. 


heavily 
debt 
billion, or 


increased 
15%. 
increase in mortgage 


increased 


consumer 


Future Trends 


Plans for 1956 indicate a capital 
goods boom with home construction 
still running at high levels. Indi- 
cations have already been given of 
a sharp rise in steel prices in the 
near future. That will exert a power- 
ful upward pressure on many prices. 
Some oil companies have announced 
that higher prices are necessary for 
refined oil products to cover their 
increasing cost structure including 


expansion of plants. Industrial 
inanagement still seems to find it 
easy to pass on to consumers wage 


increases in the form of higher 


prices. 


The fact is that this expansive 
development has depended on a 
great expansion of credit rather than 
upon the investment of savings. In 
so far as it has involved credit from 
the commercial banks it has resulted 
in an increase in the money supply. 
Most of the commercial banks are 
now fully loaned up. For the past 
several months they have been bor- 
rowing heavily from the Federal 
Reserve as a means of keeping in 
loanable funds. Commercial banks 
now are trying to take care of only 
their regular customers and at higher 
interest rates. To gain cash, insti- 
tutional lenders have been selling 
Federal bonds. Prices of such bonds 
have dropped in consequence to a 
point where capital losses tend to 
discourage further selling. 

Many of the typical storm signals 
of inflation are flying and unless 
something can be done to arrest it 
we may well expect an upward 
thrust in the price level and fur- 
ther the dollar. 
What can and should be done about 
it? 

The only real bulwark against in- 
flation is public officials of courage 
and competence, alive to the danger, 
and ready to take action, A heart- 
ening illustration has been the per- 
sistent efforts of the Treasury to 
reach a balanced budget even to the 
point of resisting popular but ill- 
timed demands 
We also can 
in the 


depreciation in 


tax reduction. 
feel much confidence 
Federal 


for 


Reserve Loard’s 


vigilance and courage’ through 
watching the events of the past year. 
Five times they have raised the dis- 
count rate in an effort to discourage 
borrowing by the banks and to con- 
tain expansion based on inflationary 
bank credit. A further increase in 
bank credit now would mean the 
creation of additional new dollars 
which would compete with old dol- 
lars for a relatively fixed supply of 
goods and services. Our materials 
and supply are already 
stretched. Any further increase in 
demand could only stretch prices. 


labor 


A Delicate Balance 


Our financial mechanism works 
in delicate balance. It is highly sen- 
sitive to changes in business senti- 
ment. Too much pressure applied 
at any one time might start a serious 
decline in business activity just as 
too easy credit may beget inflation. 
We are dealing with questions of 
mass psychology as well as eco- 
nomics. 

It is most appropriate that the 
Federal Reserve System should be 
the agency to possess and exercise 
powers of credit control. The Fed- 
eral Reserve System is the one 
agency which must and should con- 
cern itself continuously with the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar. 

Yet last winter we witnessed the 
sad spectacle of the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration reducing down- 
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payments on houses to the vanishing 
point and extending the payment 
period to thirty years at the very 
time the Reserve Board was advo- 
cating restraint. How can it be 
claimed that there is adequate and 
consistent monetary control when 
the Federal Reserve System is ham- 
pered in this way? Why should not 
the Federal Reserve have stand-by 
power to control directly the terms 
of consumer and residential mort- 
gage credit rather than have to rely 
on the indirect effect of general 
credit control with its tightening of 
all interest rates? If the Reserve 
System is granted such stand-by 
powers, to use as they deem neces- 
sary, they will be able to cope with 
any future serious expansion in 
credit. 


A Stable Dollar 


I should like to reiterate that our 
social aims can be achieved only 
within the framework of a stable 
dollar. We will succeed in stabiliz- 
ing the dollar if we can prevent 
future over-expansion of credit. 
That is no easy problem as it in- 
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volves fighting off many political 
pressures from those who_ believe 
that easier terms of credit and an 
abundance of credit will be of im- 
mediate advantage to them. .\ction 
will be swiftly taken if deflation 
should occur. We can be confident 
of that. 

The only broad goal of economic 
policy adopted by the Congress is 
that contained in the Employment 
Act of 1946. In that Act, with 
qualifications, the Congress declared 
it to be the continuing responsibility 
of the Federal Government to use 
all practicable means “to promote 
maximum employment, production 
and purchasing power.” This could 
be interpreted in various ways, and 
at times one objective might be 


-opposition to another. It would cer- 


tainly strengthen the hands of our 
monetary authorities in the struggle 
against inflation if this directive were 
amended to make it clearly explicit 
that the goal of maximum employ- 
ment and production is to be 
achieved within the framework of 
a stable dollar. I recommend to the 
Congress consideration of such a 
clarifying and beneficial description 
of our national objectives. 


BRIGHT FUTURE 


A PICTURE OF MORE THAN $750 bil- 
lion of insurance in force in the 
United States by 1965, averaging 
$12,000 per family and probably 
$15,000 per insured family, was pre- 
sented recently by Holgar J. John- 
son, President of the Institute of 
Life Insurance. Mr. Johnson pointed 
to four major elements which he 
said combined to make up the antici- 
pated progress: Economic factors, 
which all point to material gains in 
the next decade. Public apprecia- 
tion of the idea of life insurance. 
Sales enthusiasm and _ ingenuity, 
which are assured, from past experi- 
ence. Service-mindedness, which is 
increasing constantly among  busi- 
ness people. 


SERVICE INSURANCE 


THE HOUSE VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 
Committee has approved a bill which 
would set a limit on the amount of 
private insurance for which the Vet- 
erans’ Adminstration would advance 
premiums while the draftee is in 
service, 
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ALFRED IDDLES 


Portrait by Fabian Bachrach 


“, + - 11,000, or 70% of Our Employees 
Are Buying U.S. Savings Bonds Regularly...” 


“The Payroll Savings Plan, a truly ‘All American’ thrift 
program has been steadily winning employee approval 
all over the country. Employees of Babcock & Wilcox 
are an example of this fact. 

“As the result of a recent campaign nearly 11,000 or 
70% of our employees are now buying U.S. Savings 
Bonds regularly on the automatic Payroll Savings Plan. 
They are cultivating habits of thrift and at the same 
time doing their share in helping to keep our economy 
on a sound basis. This fine program deserves strong 


support by every company.” 
ALFRED IDDLES, President 
The Babcock & Wilcox Company 


The campaign to which Mr. Iddles refers was a simple, 
person to person canvass that put a Payroll Savings 
Application Blank in the hands of every B & W em- 
ployee. B & W employees did the rest. Your State Sales 
Director will help you build your Payroll Savings Plan. 
Phone, wire or write to: Savings Bond Division, U.S. 
Treasury Department, Washington 25, D. C. 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 
thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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LET’s ASSUME YOU CAN'T BUY life in- 
surance. How would you solve such 
problems as providing your children 
with food, shelter, clothing, educa- 
tion, and a good start in life if you 
should die prematurely? Let’s as- 
sume that you live. How will you 
solve the financial problems of your 
own retirement ? 


WHO AND WHERE ARE PROSPECTS for 
new small group? The old nursery 
rhyme, “The butcher, the baker and 
the candlestickmaker,” pretty well 
applies. Virtually all employers of 
ten or more employees can qualify. 
Your efforts need not be confined to 
manufacturers. A cross-section of 
applications includes bakeries, milk 
dealers, wholesalers, jobbers, ga- 
rages, plumbers, law firms, advertis- 
ing agencies, architects, bus lines, a 
great variety of retailers, radio sta- 
tions, trucking companies, farms, 
brokerage houses, dry cleaning estab- 
lishments and many others, including 
certain employees not eligible for in- 
surance under a collective bargaining 
agreement. 


IT WAS HOT IN HUTCHINSON the day 
Kansan John Rheem decided to 
make his head serve his heels. Com- 
forted by his office air-conditioning, 
Mr. Rheem adapted salesmanship to 
the circumstances by looking in his 
accident and health card files and 
telephoning eight of his present pol- 
icvholders. His efforts resulted in a 
cool $286 in additional personal acci- 
dent premiums. Other by-products 
are: 

(1) <A fifty-four-year-old  policy- 
holder bought two thousand dollars 
ordinary life insurance because he 
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M. H. BLACKBURN, 


18 


felt he wouldn't be able to afford 
converting his group life at age sixty- 
five ; 

(2) Another policyholder asked, 
“Why don’t you write smaller 
groups?” Mr. Rheem provided the 
answer with a proposal on ten em- 
ployees ; 

(3) Another policyholder inquired, 
“How about some group insurance 
on my three key men? Is that pos- 
sible?” Mr. Rheem's answer: “No, 
but we have a plan called ‘five year 
convertible term, renewable to age 
sixty-five.’ It would solve your prob- 
lem.” Result: thirty thousand dol- 
lars business life. 

The wonderful part of it all is, Mr. 
Rheem has worked his way just 
through the “G’s” in his files. Who 
knows what new business he may 
find in, say, the “L.'s” the “T's” or 
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even the “Z’s’’? 





EDITH L. SEIERUP became a New 
York City producer in 1944. Until 
then, she had been the secretary of an 
insurance broker serving a highly 
selective Wall Street clientele. On 
his death, Miss Seierup took over his 
account, though with some misgiv- 
ings regarding her own personal 
sales ability. It is a measure of her 


C.P.C.U. ‘Protection’ (The Travelers) 


competence that she has not only re 
tained 95% of the original account 
but, in the past twelve years, has im 
proved it 100%. 

Strange as it may sound it insur- 
ance salesmen who have encountered 
the “inflation” bugaboo, or the “I can 
do better with my money” objection, 
the men whose personal fortunes 
fluctuate with the ticker tape are no 
speculators. In respect to family se- 
curity, they’re probably even more 
security-minded than many of their 
clients. What’s more, a Wall 
Streeter’s wife is the first to en- 
courage purchase of additional life 
insurance. 

Miss Seierup talks with her stock 
broker friends about their “basic” 
dollars, that is, their food, clothing 
and shelter money. She reminds 
them that their need is not for pres- 
ent income, when their goose is lay- 
ing golden eggs, but for the future 
when their goose may be a dead 
duck. 

“Now,” asks Miss Seierup, “for a 
total investment of $15,000 wouldn't 
you be willing at age sixty-five to 
‘draw down’ cash of $16,680, or, $100 
a month for the rest of your life? 
Meanwhile, your family will have 
received a minimum of $10,000 estate 
protection. This is a wonderful in 
vestment for you, isn't it?” 


SHORTLY, KIDS OF AMERICA will be 
gin falling off bicycles, toppling off 
fences, tumbling out of trees. At no 
other time of year are parents more 
concerned over the safety of their 
on-and-otfspring. It’s the season of 
bumps, bruises, cuts, contusions, 
fractures, concussions; their attend- 
ant medical bills, and modern acci 
dent insurance, 
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From the beginning Reserve Life 
Insurance Company has been known for sound 
value and good service... based upon stability. 
It’s recognized as one of the largest companies 
in premium income derived from the sale of 
individual hospitalization and disability insur- 
ance...and a company with a strong, growing 
Life Division. 

Today, over 2,000,000 policyholders look to 
Reserve Life for life, hospitalization and disability 
protection. The key men in the growth of our Life 


Division are our General Agents. 


Address your inquiry to: 





They have recognized and grasped the outstand- 
ing opportunities offered by Reserve Life. As a 
result, they've increased their earnings, advanced 


rapidly and gained a keener satisfaction from 
their efforts because Reserve Life provides them 
with a complete line of policies to meet their 
client’s needs. 


If you are interested in an opportunity to expand 
your horizon with a general agency of your own, 
write for full information on our liberal com- 
mission arrangements, forward-looking policies 
and sales-producing aids. 


MR. JOHN L. MARAKAS, Vice President 


RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Legal Reserve Stock Company 
DALLAS, TEXAS 






Licensed in 38 States and 
the District of Columbia 
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Diabetes Mellitus... 


as an underwriting problem 


IABETES MELLITUS IS A VERY 
| earned disease in which the 
body cannot properly use glucose 
(sugar). The glucose accumulates 
beyond normal limits in the blood 
(hyperglycemia), and glucose is ex- 
creted in the urine (glycosuria). 
Insulin, which is supplied by the 
pancreas, is essential to the body 
for using glucose normally. If 
the supply of insulin is inadequate 
or if something interferes with its 
action, hyperglycemia and glycosuria 
develop. 

In this country alone there are 
one and one-half million diagnosed 
cases of diabetes. There are about 
half this number of undiagnosed 
1 


cases.' Nearly sixty thousand new 


cases are discovered annually. In 





DONALD E. YOCHEM, M. D. 


Medical Director 
Nationwide Life Insurance Company 
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addition, there is a very large 
number of people who will develop 
the disease. “It has been estimated 
that more than 4,350,000 of the 
present population of the United 
States would eventually 
diabetic.” * The problem this pre- 
sents to the insurance industry 1s 
obvious. 

Heredity and obesity are the two 
most important factors causing 
diabetes. About 75% of all diabetics 
are overweight before onset of the 
disease. Occurrence of diabetes is 
relatively infrequent under age 25, 
and in underweight adults. There is 
no evidence to show that overweight 
alone causes diabetes. Apparently 
overweight triggers the disease in 
those who have the hereditary back- 
ground. 

In the hereditary factor a carrier 
is a parent who does not show signs 
of the disease, but is capable of 
transmitting it to the children. If 
both parents are diabetic, all chil- 
dren will be diabetic if they live 
long enough to develop the disease. 
If one parent is diabetic and the other 
a carrier, there is a 50% chance that 
the children will be diabetic. It is in- 
teresting to note that if both parents 
only carry the disease, the chances 
are one in four that diabetes will 
develop in their children. But if one 
parent actually has the disease and 
the other is neither diabetic nor a 
carrier, it is unlikely that any of the 
children will become diabetic.*: ° 

From a family history and under- 
writing standpoint, the presence of 
diabetes in one parent is not signifi- 
cant if the other parent is not a 
carrier. But if the other parent is 


become 


a carrier, or if both parents are 
carriers, the chances of diabetes oc- 
curring in an applicant are greatly 
increased. How can we know if 
either parent of an applicant is a 
carrier? We would have to deter- 
mine whether either grandparent of 
the applicant is diabetic or a carrier. 
This is not always practical to do in 
underwriting. It is practical, how- 
ever, to be extra cautious if there is 
a family history of diabetes, and 
especially if the applicant is over- 
weight. Perhaps if isn’t too conserv- 
ative to say that diabetes should be 
suspected if there is a definite family 
history of the disease and the appli- 
cant is overweight. 

Mortality increases with the de- 
gree of overweight. It has been re- 
ported * that the mortality doubles 
in men past age 45 when they are 
5 to 14% overweight. The mortality 
is four times as great for those who 
are 15 to 24% overweight, and it is 
ten times as great when they are 
25% overweight. Arteriosclerosis 
was the chief cause of death in cases 
studied by Metropolitan and_ the 
Joslin Clinic. Heart disease was the 
cause of about three-fifths of these 
deaths in both studies.* 

The glucose tolerance test is a 
valuable diagnostic procedure used 
in certain cases where diabetes mel- 
litus is suspected. The results of this 
test can be affected by conditions 
such as hyperthyroidism, pregnancy, 
infections, liver disorders, and die 
tary restriction. 

There is a rapid decline in the 
normal blood sugar curve after the 
peak level has been reached. The 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Diabetes Mellitus—Continued 


sugar level is under 120 mg. per 
cent two hours after receiving glu- 
cose. In the mild diabetic (even 
though the fasting blood sugar is 
near normal limits) this rapid fall 
in the sugar level does not occur 
following the peak level. Also, the 
sugar level is well above normal 
limits at the two hour interval. In 
the severe diabetic, the abnormal 
sugar curve is even more noticeable. 
The sugar level is abnormally high 
and continues to increase at the two 
hour interval. 


Blood Sugar Levels 


The table shows the various sugar 
levels which indicate normal, border- 
line normal or suspected diabetes, 
and definite diabetes. These figures 
are subject to slight deviation, de- 
pending upon individual opinion. 


Venous Blood Sugar Levels 
mg. per cent 


2 hrs. after 
glucose 
120 or less 


Fasting 
Normal 70-120 
Borderline Normal or 
Suspected Diabetes 
Diabetes 


120-130 120-130 
over 130 over 130 


Some authorities consider 70 to 
110 mg. per cent as a normal fasting 
blood sugar, while others believe 
levels up to 120 mg. per cent are 
normal. Most insurance companies 
accept 120 as the top limit.® 

Opinions differ as to what consti- 
tutes a normal sugar level at the 
one-half and one hour intervals fol- 
lowing the administration of glucose. 
Some believe that levels above 160 
mg. per cent are abnormal, while 
others maintain that levels of 200 or 
perhaps higher can be within normal 
limits. Although the one-half and 
one hour levels exceed 200 or 220, 
diabetes is not indicated if the fast- 
ing sugar level is below 120, and the 
2 hour post-glucose value is at or 
below 120 mg. per cent.? The sugar 
curve as a whole should be inter- 
preted, but it is generally agreed 
that the fasting and 2 hour values 
represent more important diagnostic 
criteria than the peak level.® If it is 
expedient to obtain only one diag- 
nostic blood sugar in questionable 
cases, the 2 hour post-glucose level 
is the most reliable. 


Most companies accept 120 mg. 
per cent as the top limit of normal 
for the 2 hour post-glucose interval.® 
A few accept figures that range be- 
tween 120 and 140.° 

There is considerable diversity of 
opinion as to what constitutes sig- 
nificant amounts of glycosuria occur- 
ring during the glucose tolerance 
test. Ratings for glycosuria with 
normal blood sugars are so variable 
that it is not possible to be specific. 
Some companies rate for glycosuria 
that exceeds 1.0% while others do 
not rate unless the urine sugar is 
over 2.0%. 

Requirements for the glucose tol- 
erance test vary somewhat from one 
company to another. The most im- 
portant indications are: family his- 
tory of diabetes, especially if ap- 
plicant is overweight; history of 
glycosuria and glycosuria found on 
examination; history of abnormal 
blood sugar or suspected diabetes ; 
glycosuria exceeding 0.3%, particu- 
larly if over 0.5% ; and when the 
amount of insurance applied for and 
other circumstances justify in any 
particular case according to company 
rules. 

The glucose tolerance test is never 
ordered on known diabetics. In 
doubtful cases with glycosuria, espe- 
cially those with moderate to large 
amounts of sugar, it is usually ex- 
pedient to order only a fasting blood 
sugar. If this is normal, and diabetes 
is still questionable, the test may be 
ordered if there are no medical con- 
traindications and if company re- 
quirements justify. 

It is well to remember that a 
proven fasting blood sugar of 130 
mg. per cent or higher, with glyco- 
suria, is indicative of diabetes until 
proven otherwise.” 

It is not advisable to request a 
fasting blood sugar on diabetics tak- 
ing insulin. “Insulin reactions” may 
result and, furthermore, blood sugars 
at such time are not helpful in ap- 
praising how well the disease is con- 
trolled. A non-fasting blood sugar 
provides more valuable information 
as to control of the disease because 
it represents the usual conditions 
under which the diabetic lives. But 
in order to evaluate a non-fasting 
sugar in these cases, it would be 
essential to determine the sugar level 
in relation to the time insulin and 
food were taken, and the type of 
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insulin used. This is not practical 
from our standpoint. Therefore, 
usually we must rely on other fac- 
tors, such as the amount of insulin 
required and the degree of glyco- 
suria, to evaluate the severity of the 
diabetes and how well it is controlled. 

Glycosuria which occurs in the 
presence of a normal blood sugar 
level is referred to as renal glyco- 
suria. Ordinarily, the kidneys pre- 
vent glucose from passing into the 
urine when the blood sugar is nor- 
mal. But when their ability to 
prevent this is reduced, glycosuria 
develops. When the blood sugar 
level in normal individuals is in- 
creased artificially, such as occurs 
during a glucose tolerance test, glu- 
cose appears in the urine if the blood 
sugar is between 160 and 180 mg. 
percent. In renal glycosuria, glucose 
appears in the urine without an in- 
crease in the normal (70 to 110 mg. 
per cent) blood sugar level.* 

True renal glycosuria is a harm- 
less disorder. It does not cause 
symptoms or decrease life expect- 
ancy. This condition, however, is 
relatively rare when compared with 
the number of cases of glycosuria 
which prove to be diabetes. 


Underwriting Classification 


Although each diabetic applicant 
must be individually underwritten, 
it seems desirable to have some type 
of working classification for this im- 
pairment. It should be realized that 
it is not always possible to draw a 
sharp line of distinction between one 
class of diabetic applicants and an- 
other. Therefore, it is possible for 
one class to overlap another. 

The following classification has 
been arbitrarily chosen for the pur- 
pose of simplifying the approach to 
a complicated underwriting problem. 
For obvious reasons, only a few of 
the most important factors have been 
included. These may be subject to 
some variation depending on the 
degree of severity of any particular 
factor, and on individual company 
regulations. Blood sugar values have 
been omitted intentionally because 
of the variations in individual com- 
pany rules regarding this factor. 
True renal glycosuria does not de- 
crease life expectancy. Such appli- 
cants are not diabetic and, therefore, 
they are not included in this classi- 
fication. 
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sales methods. . 
tations to fit specific needs 

and dramatic, workable visual 
sales aids. 
cisive 
“family” help from home office 
men who actually demonstrate 
these convincing methods before 
ordinary prospects right on the 
street! 


Add a better paying incentive 
contract including an unusual 
combination of persistency fees. 
These are the reasons why many 
a career underwriter has found his 
place in the sun with... 
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Class I—Very favorable. Mild dia- 
betes occurring in an overweight 
adult. Onset age 40 and over. Usu- 
ally unsuspected but discovered on 
a routine or life insurance examina- 
tion. The diabetes is well controlled 
by diet and weight reduction alone. 
Insulin is not required. Near aver- 
age weight maintained for one or 
more years. No symptoms or unfav- 
orable factors listed below. Blood 
pressure definitely very favorable. 
Blood sugar level within normal 
limits, or not over borderline normal 


limits at any time. No glycosuria, 
or no more than an occasional trace 
of sugar. Known duration less than 
five years. Intelligent and faithful 
care. First class otherwise. 


Class 11—Favorable. Mild diabetes 
with onset after age 40. Near aver- 
age weight maintained. Well con- 
trolled by diet and small amounts of 
insulin. No symptoms or unfavor- 
able factors. Blood pressure defi- 
nitely within normal limits. Blood 
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Diabetes Mellitus—Continued 

sugar level within normal limits, or 
not more than a slight increase over 
borderline normal limits at any time. 
Only an occasional slight glycosuria. 
Known duration five to ten vears. 
\dequate medical supervision. In- 
telligent and faithful care. First class 
otherwise. Some may qualify for 
Class |. 
Class Til 


Moderately favorable. 


Diabetes with onset after age 15. 
Although there are exceptions, usu- 
ally as the age at onset increases, 
insurability becomes more favorable 
Some may qualify for Class II de- 
pending on the degree of severity of 
any particular factor or combination 
of factors. 

Class 1|’—Unfavorable. This class 
includes those diabetics in which one 
or more unfavorable factors of sig- 
nificant degree of severity are present 
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but which may be insurable at much 
higher rates than those in Class III. 
Unfavorable factors follow : 

Uncontrolled diabetes, with or 
without insulin. 

Ratable over or underweight. 

Unstable weight. Weight loss 
(except for dietary weight reduc- 
tion) indicates improper treatment 
and uncontrolled diabetes. Weight 
gain to the extent of causing over- 
weight increases mortality. 

Large amounts of insulin required. 

Any evidence of cardiovascular 
impairment. 

Arteriosclerosis of greater degree 
than normal for age. 

Blood pressure elevated to the 
degree of slight debit, and especially 
if ratable. 

High blood sugar level at any time. 

Constant glycosuria in small to 
moderate amounts, or occasional gly- 
cosuria in moderate to large amounts. 

Albuminuria. Very significant. 
Usually indicates kidney involve- 
ment. Incidence of this complication 
is increasing due to increased lon- 
gevity of diabetics. Most frequently 
found in cases with duration over 
ten years. 

History of coma. 

Serious or frequent “insulin reac- 
tions.” Especially dangerous if past 
middle age. 

History of any diabetic complica- 
tions. 

Not under adequate medical su- 
pervision. 

Lack of intelligent or faithful care. 

Family history of two or more 
CVR deaths under age 60. 

Unfavorable occupation. 

Habits undesirable. 

Unsatisfactory economic status. 

Any other impairment that re- 
quires rating. 

Known duration over fifteen years. 

Childhood diabetes. 

Acetone or diacetic acid present in 
urine. 


' Diabetes Panel Discussion.: Med. Sec. Amer. 
Life Con. 1955. 

2 Duncan, G. G.: Diabetes Mellitus, Prin- 
ciples and Treatment. Pages 17, 81, 83, 88, 
W. B. Saunders, Philadelphia, 1951. 

% Dillon, E. S.: Recent Developments in Di- 
abetes. Transactions, Assoc. Life Ins. Med. Dir. 
of America. Vol. 28, 1941. 

‘Recent Statistics on Diabetes.: Jour. Amer. 
Diabetes Assoc. Vol. 4, No. 3, pages 229—230 
May-June 1955. 

> Finegan, R. W.: Some General Considerations 
of the Glucose Tolerance Test in Insurance Un- 
derwriting. Med. Sec. Amer. Life Con. 1948. 

6 Colwell, A. R.: Diabetes Mellitus in General 
Practice. Page 69. Year Book Publishers, Chi 
cago, 1947. 
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The Wavy to Grow 


_—— LIFE INSURANCE has had 
a great and accelerating growth 
during the past thirty years is a 
matter of public record. In 1925 
after over a hundred years, there 
were $50 billions of ordinary in 
force; only twenty years later in 
1945 more than $100 billions of or- 
dinary in force; and only ten years 
later in 1955, over $220 billions of 
ordinary in force. In some ways 
even more impressive are annual 
ordinary sales: $10 billions in 1945 
and well over $30 billions in 1955. 
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Certainly, insurance must be called 
a “growth industry.” 

And it is a remarkable record of 
growth! But in the years ahead | 
believe there can and should be an 
even better job of growing than in 
the past, for these reasons: 

First, because the average Ameri- 
can family is pitifully underinsured 
measured against today’s increased 
incomes and living costs. In 1935 
the average U.S. family carried 
enough life insurance to continue 
its income for one year and eight 
months, and in 1940 for one year 
and seven months. But in 1955, 
last year, with all the industry's 
sales and growth the family had only 
enough life insurance to continue its 
income for less than one year and 
five months. The American people 
need more than ever before what 
life companies have to sell. 

Second, because the industry and 
individual companies must grow; 
they can’t stand still; the end of 
growth is the beginning of decay. 
As General Douglas MacArthur put 
it, “There is no security; there is 
only opportunity.” Translated in 
terms of the insurance business, this 
means the only security is to grow 
vigorously and aggressively. 

Life companies should grow but 
can they continue to grow? I be- 
lieve they can. All of the necessary 
elements are present. America needs 


their services. The money with 
which to buy is there. And com- 
petition in the battle for the 
consumer's dollar is not between 
companies, but with other industries. 
Competition is-with two-tone hard- 
tops and split-level ranch houses and 
go-now and pay-later trips to Eu- 
rope. These have been getting more 
and more of insurance’s share of 
the consumer's dollar. 


There Is No Demand 


But—and this is the difference 
unlike most other businesses, insur- 
ance is not limited by the demand 
for its product because there is no 
demand for life insurance,—at least, 
in the ordinary sense. Jet me illus- 
trate. If every life insurance agent 
in America,—starting tomorrow 
morning, took a three months’ vaca- 
tion, companies wouldn't sell enough 
life imsurance in the next three 
months to pay for the ink on 
the applications they wouldn't use. 
Agents create the demand for life 
insurance. When they stop creating, 
selling stops. 

When a man is hungry, he buys 
food; when he needs clothes or 
shelter or transportation, he buys a 
suit or rents a house or purchases 
a car. If agents were engaged in 
selling milk or shoes or sealing wax, 
there would be very real limitations 

(Continued on the next page) 
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The Way to Grow—Continued 


on their growth—except for keeping 
up with the population increases 
or getting more than their share of 
the total demand. 

But life insurance has always been 
different; it is not limited to 
“demand.” Agents create the de- 
mand in person-to-person  inter- 
views. Since no one (who can buy 
life insurance) really thinks he will 
ever die or be old and penniless, 
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Protection against loss of income at a 
very low premium. 


A predetermined income to assure fam- 
ily security during the years of 
growing up. 
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the prospect feels no immediate need 
for the benefits of life insurance. 
To make the sale even more difficuit, 

others say to the prospect, “Enjoy 


now and pay later.” Agents have 
to say to him, “Pay now and enjoy 
later.” It is only when an agent 


makes a prospect teel the immediacy 
of this need that a demand is created 
and he becomes a buyer of life 
insurance. Undeniably, insurance 
agents create their own demand! 

What are the consequences? Ad- 
ditional sales outlets in other indus- 
tries do not always mean greater 
total sales for that industry. Often 
the law of diminishing returns takes 
effect. In some other industry, one 
company with additional sales effort 
and expenditures may seize a larger 
piece of the pie but the pie itself 
does not grow in size. In life in- 
surance more selling creates more 
demand; it is possible to make the 
pie bigger, and all can have bigger 
pieces. 


Nature of Growth 


So let’s go back to that original 
question,—how does a life insurance 
company grow? We will all agree 
it does not come about by building 
larger home offices or buying more 
business machines and_ electronic 
computers or adding to the personnel 
in the head office, as necessary and 
desirable as these may be. It seems 
to me these are a result of rather 
than a cause of growth. Nor does 
it come from competitive policies 
nor hard-selling advertisements nor 
hard-hitting promotion, as 
helpful as these always are. 

It becomes that a life 
insurance company grows only as 


sales 
obvious 


its sales and in-force business grow. 
And how do they grow? Since 
“automation” has not yet taken over 
the sales departments of life insur- 
ance companies nor the selling of 
life insurance,—(incidentally, can 
you imagine what a machine might 
do or say when the prospect says, 
“T want to talk it over with my 
wife,” or “See me after the first of 
the year.” )—Since “automation” 
has not yet taken over—the answer 
to the big question is “people.” The 
simple truth is a life insurance com- 
pany can grow only in two ways: 

1. More people—more salesmen—to 


establish more sales outlets. 


Zz. More-FE ffective People- to in- 
crease the sales of the established 
salesmen—to secure more sales per 
outlet. 

And 


a new 


find 
agent in Portland, 
Oregon, or increase the annual sales 
of its established agent in Portland, 
Maine? It can’t be done from the 
home office—whether in Chicago, or 
New York, or Sacramento. The 
answer is obvious. It must be done 
in Portland. Again, it is that per- 
son-to-person job that can only be 
done in the field by a manager or 
general agent. Once again, the an- 
swer is “people.” This time “man- 
agement people.” The manager or 
general agent is the controlling fac- 
tor in the growth of a life insurance 
company. 


how does a company 


career 


To illustrate this point, in one 
state last year, the company with 
which | am affiliated sold less than 
2.3% of the total and in another 
state, more than 27.5% of all the 
ordinary insurance sold by all com- 
panies in those states. Using total 
industry sales in each area as the 
measuring rod, how can this be? The 
difference is the manager. Closer in- 
vestigation shows that in the state in 
which we have done so poorly we 
have seven career agents for each 
one billion dollars of net disposable 
income after taxes. In the state in 
which we have had such tremendous 
growth we have seventy-one career 
agents for each one billion dollars of 
disposable income after taxes. Ten 
times as many career agents per unit 
of buying power! Some manager 
was ten times as effective in his job! 


Fast-growing Agency 


Wherever there is a well-selected, 


well-trained, strong, aggressive, 
hardworking manager, there is a 
fast-growing successful agency. 


There’s a bromide as old as sales 
management itself which says, “Men 
make markets; markets don’t make 
men.” The master key to the 
growth of life insurance sales and 
a life insurance company is_ the 
manager or general agent. 

If these ideas are accepted, they 
impose a great responsibility on all 
general agents and managers to keep 
American life insurance on_ the 
march. And they impose a great 
responsibility on the companies to 
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see that the right type of men are 
selected for these important jobs 
and then properly trained and mo- 
tivated and compensated to do the 
best possible agency building job. 

I believe that the manager is the 
key to growth. He, not the home 
office, must find the agents, must 
train the agents, must inspire the 
agents, who will make the company 
grow. It is up to the home office 
to furnish the necessary tools and 
to set the standards, but the man- 
ager must do the job. 

And | sincerely believe that the 
future growth of life insurance com- 
panies depends on the growth of 
agencies and on the managers’ own 
growth and development as agency 
builders. 

As I have already indicated, a 
life insurance company is “people” 
and can grow in only two ways: 
Through more people—more sales 
outlets, or more new agents. Or 
through more productive people— 
more and/or larger sales per outlet, 
greater sales from each agent. 


Three Steps 


In other words, as I see it, these 
two avenues of- growth break down 
into just three steps which can be 
taken to make agencies grow—just 
three and no more: 

1. More new agents—recruiting. 

2. Larger average sales—upgrading 
thru advanced underwriting and new 
sales plans. 

3. More sales per agent—more pros- 
pecting, more calls and interviews, 
more applications from each agent. 

Based on my own experience in 
the past few years, I would like to 
discuss each one of these three 
agency building steps or methods 


briefly. 


First, recruiting. There are some 
in the insurance business who are 
quite negative on the question of 
recruiting in the next few years. 
They point out that in the next ten 
vears there will be an increase of 
about twenty-five millions in our 
population, but that the increases 
will come largely in the very voung 
and in the very old and retired, and 
the working population will show 
very little increase while at the 
same time the demand for goods 
and workers will increase tremen- 
dously. They predict a shortage of 
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manpower, a shortage of workers for 
every kind of job and particularly 
for sales jobs. 

For those who are looking for 
reasons not to recruit, they will be 
as plentiful as always, perhaps even 
more so. But it seems to me these 
difficulties will just make the job 
more challenging, the rewards more 
satisfying. 

lf America’s economy is to con- 
tinue to expand, it must have more 
salesmen. The life insurance industry 


LIFE COMPANY 
33-56 


alone needs at least fifty thousand 
more! If managers and general 
agents were to recruit and train an 
additional fifty thousand permanent 
career agents, each of whom could 
produce, say, three hundred thou- 
sand dollars of ordinary a year, it 
would add fifteen billion dollars a 
year to annual ordinary sales. And 
not only do the American people 
need that additional insurance; they 
have the money to pay for it. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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The Way to Grow—Continued 


Life companies must recruit more 
Life 
underwriting is more attractive and 
remunerative as a career today than 
There are thou- 
Americans who would be 
and would make more 
insurance work than in 
It is the industry's job 
to find them and sell them and make 
them successful. 


salesmen to their sales force. 


it has ever been. 
sands of 
happier 

money in 
any other. 


the insur- 
will never do the 
job they should until they increase 


\gencies, companies, 
ance business, 
the numbers in their ranks. 


Larger Average Sales 


Now, let's consider larger average 
sales. Probably more progress has 
been made in increasing the size of 
the the past few 
years than in increasing the num- 


average sale in 
ber of agents or the number of sales 
per agent. 

Part of this has_ been 
due to inflation and the decreasing 
purchasing power of the dollar, of 
course, but a large part has been 
due to more and more agents work- 
ing in the advanced underwriting 
fields. Company training programs 
and general and managers 
have stressed estate planning, busi- 
ness insurance, advanced underwrit- 
methods, with the result of 
larger and larger average sized sales. 
The so-called special policies with 
minimums of five thousand dollars. 
ten thousand dollars or 


increase 


agents 


ing 


more have 
also done much to boost the average 
sale. 

However, there is a definite limit 
to how high the average sized sale 
can be increased. The law of dimin- 
ishing returns begins to take effect. 
But even more important, companies 
and agencies soon are serving the 
insurance needs of only those in 
the upper income brackets and ne- 
glecting the numerically great middle 
income market. For example, the 
lower fifth of families who are earn- 
ing between $4,000 and $5,000 are 
putting only $16 a year into life in- 


surance, according to LIAMA 
statistics. 
While I am certain that even 


greater increases in the average size 
of sale can and will be achieved by 
upgrading agents into better income 
markets, and giving them advanced 
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underwriting techniques, [ suspect 
the greatest increases in the future 
may come from increasing the aver- 
age sale, not of the so-called ad- 
vanced underwriter, but of the aver- 
age agent who is selling in this great 
middle income market where greater 
family protection is so sorely needed. 
Already this is taking place to some 
extent thru family income plans and 
large package programs but I foresee 
even greater increases in the aver- 
age sale of this type. 

The third way in which an agency 
can grow is by obtaining more sales 
per agent. 

It seems to me that this offers 
greater opportunities for agency 
growth at this particular time than 
the other two I have discussed. 
Actually—with all the great sales 
increases of recent years, few com- 
panies and few agencies are making 


many more sales than they did ten 
years ago, and most are making 
fewer, Increases have come almost 


altogether from the increase in the 
average size of the sale. 

It seems to me that one of the 
greatest opportunities for increasing 
business today lies in increasing the 
number of sales made by each sales- 
man. Let me illustrate the possibil- 
ities of growth from this method by 
giving some sales figures from a few 
of our own agencies. And to dram- 
atize the effect of an _ increased 
number of sales T will show the great 
increase in sales volume that can 
be obtained in an agency by getting 
each agent to make only one more 
sale cach month. 


27%, Increase 


Let’s start with an agencv in the 
mid-west, west of the Mississippi, 
which paid for $13,919.000 of new 
ordinary last year. Its agents on 
the average sold 3.67 policies per 
month in 1955. An increase of only 
one more average size policy sale 
per month by each agent would 


increase the 1956 sales of this 
agency $3,796,000 or 27% ! 
Let’s take another agency, this 


time one located in a principal city 
in the deep south, which paid for 
$11,668,000 of new ordinary in 1955. 
The agents in this agency on the 
average sold 2.78 policies per month 
in 1955. Once again—if each 
agent sold only one more policy per 


month in 1956, this agency would 
increase its total sales by $4,194,000 
or 360%! 

As a final example, let’s take an 
agency in New York, in midtown 
Manhattan, which paid for $8,681,- 
000 of new ordinary in 1955. The 
agents in this agency on the average 
sold 2.34 policies per month during 
1955. If each agent sold only one 
more policy per month during 1956, 
this agency would increase its total 
sales by $3,709,000 or 42%. \so- 
lated examples? Not at all. While 
not the average for our whole com- 
pany or probably the industry, | 
daresay it is the average to be 
found in many agencies, 


An Attainable Goal 


These figures from the record 
books tell the story, more force- 
fully than mere words, of the vol- 
ume-producing power of more sales 
per salesman; not by asking them 
to make ten sales each month, not 
by asking them to double the num- 
ber of their sales each month, but 
by asking them to make only one 
more sale each month,—certainly 
not an impossible or even an un- 
likely goal. 

For an agent to make one more 
sale each month primarily calls for 
more activity—more time in the 
field, more direct mail, more tele- 
phone calls, more new prospects, 
more new cases opened, more face- 
to-face show-down interviews, but 
not a great deal more of any one. 
Just a little improvement in each. 

And how do you encourage this 
increased activity? Well, among 
many ways, one way is to show the 
agent with pad and pencil the dra- 
matic increase in his annual sales 
and earnings that will result from 
only one more sale per month. Then 
show how, from such a small in- 
crease in activitv, can come that 
new, split-level farm house or that 
two-tone hardtop or that trip by 
air down to Rio! 

To repeat, there are only three 
ways in which the insurance busi- 
ness, companies and agencies can 
grow: more salesmen, larger aver- 
age sales and more sales per sales- 
man. All three offer tremendous 
opportunities for growth, and the 
industry should be working vigor 
ously on all three fronts. 
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If the manager and general agent 
is the key to the growth and de- 
velopment of companies and_ their 
business, then nothing is more im- 
portant than the development and 
growth of the manager himself. 

Most companies today have field 
management development programs. 
Top company management has be- 
come increasingly aware in the last 
few years of the need for better and 
more effective programs for the se- 
lection, training and development of 
field management personnel. These 
programs cost money but top man- 
agement in many companies today 
is convinced they can pay the largest 
return of any investment a life in- 
surance company can make. 

While the individual companies 
have made some encouraging prog- 
ress in this field in the last five or 
ten years, the big job has been done 
and is being carried forward by 
institutional organizations. 

It was the late John Marshall 
Holcombe who twenty-five years ago 
came forth with his doctrine—‘“We 
must first train the trainer,” and 
organized what is today the Life 
Insurance Agency Management As- 
sociation and introduced the first 
real schools in, management training. 
Today LIAMA with its modern 
two-week schools in agency manage- 
ment, its Managers Magazine, its 
handbook, its new and very com- 
plete study course in agency man- 
agement which can be taken by 
correspondence over a period of six 
months or a year, with its multi- 
plicity of publications on almost 
every problem that besets a man- 
ager, has certainly become a leader 
in management training and devel- 
opment. 

For many years, the American 
College of Life Underwriters has 
sponsored a C.L.U. management 
study program on the collegiate busi- 
ness level. Because of greatly in- 
creased interest in the past two 
years on the part of field manage- 
ment men, this program is being 
expanded and modernized and will 
have much more to offer. 

Finally, the most encouraging re- 
cent development in this whole field 
was the formation of the G.A.M.C. 
in Los Angeles in September, 1951. 
Almost every program sponsored by 
G.A.M.C. in the past four years has 
had as its primary purpose the man- 
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LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 


Liberty National Life Insuran.e Company passed during 
1955 one of the great milestones in the history of any life 
insurance company. Increasing insurance in force approx- 
imately $96 million—a new all-time record—the company 
joined the ranks of those select few life insurance companies 
in the United States having more than a Billion dollars of 
insurance in force. Liberty National looks forward to the 
future with great confidence and a strengthened desire to 
more adequately and faithfully serve the needs of its policy- 
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ager’s further growth and devel- 
opment. G.A.M.C. with its one 
hundred and twenty-five local asso- 
ciations and its four thousand and 
six hundred members cooperating 
with LIAMA and the management 
program of the American College, 
offers today an opportunity to every 
general agent and manager in the 
business to grow and become a 
bigger man in his job, 

The General Electric Company 
recently completed a research study 
over a period of four years at a cost 
of nearly three quarters of a million 
dollars. G.E.’s principal objective 
was to find the underlying factors 
which contributed to the develop- 
ment of people. From this intensive 
study, many things were learned, 
but this one conclusion impressed 
me more than all others, “All devel- 
opment is self-development.” 

All motivation to grow and to 
develop must come from within the 
individual. Because of the emphasis 
on training today, many men enter 
the business world with the wrong 
impression. “The individual often 
feels that the company has an ob- 
ligation to develop him. This is not 
true. The obligation for his devel- 
opment belongs within him, and the 
company can only help.’ So says 
this study. 

Today with all of the company 
and institutional programs for the 
development of field management, 
no one who really wants to grow 
should ever stop growing. 


PLANS APPROVED 


THE WASHINGTON, D.C. FINE ARTS 
COMMISSION has approved plans for 
the new Life Underwriters Memorial 
Building of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters. 

John D. Marsh, CLU, of Wash- 
ington, and Charles Luckman of the 
los Angeles architectural firm of 
Pereira and Luckman, represented 
NALU at the April 5 hearing. 
Pereira and Luckman are architects 
for the building, which will serve as 
NALU’s headquarters and be at 
22nd and C Streets in Washington, 
DC. 

Marsh, a member of NALU’s spe- 
cial committee in charge of the 
project, said the action clears the 
way for an early start on construc- 
tion. 


L.ILA.M.A. MEMBERSHIP 


THE TOTAL MEMBERSHIP in the Life 
Insurance Agency Management As- 
sociation has reached two hundred 
seventy-seven with the admission of 
four companies at the March meet- 
ing of the board of directors. 
L.I.A.M.A. companies now include 
one hundred ninety-six in the 
United States, thirty-five in Canada, 
and forty-six associates in sixteen 
foreign countries throughout the 
world. 
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Supposing one of your life insurance 
clients is suffering from illness or acci- 
dent—and his earning power has 
stopped. 


How are you going to feel when he says 
to you: “But why didn’t you tell me I 
ought to carry disability insurance that 
would pay me a regular income while 
I'm laid up?” 


You are the personal insurance counselor 
of your “life” clients. You owe it to 
them to outline an adequate program 
that will furnish them assured protec- 
tion when earning power stops and ex- 
penses continue or increase. 


We welcome your request for full information 


NON-CANCELLABLE « GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 
DISABILITY INCOME PROTECTION 


MASSACHUSETTS INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: 654 Beacon Street 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES FROM COAST TO COAST 





Start out now and explain the favorable 
M.I1.1.C. Disability policy to every client 
and prospect. It is non-cancellable and 
guaranteed renewable to age 60 or 65 
(depending on the policy issued), incon- 
testable after two years; hospital or 
nurse coverage from the first day; grace 
period of 31 days; house confinement 
never required. 


As a conscientious insurance counselor, 
interested in offering genuine and com- 
plete service—and, naturally, in earning 
additional first-year and vested renewal 
commissions—you will want to show 
your clients how they can get this vital 
protection. 


- + + Boston, Massachusetts 
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JOHN L. GARMAN 
Secretary 
Group Insurance Department 
Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Company 


NE OF THE IMPORTANT objec- 
Oz of the insurance industry 
is to provide better coverage for 
more people. Product improvement 
results to a large degree from ex- 
perimentation. Companies have pro- 
gressed through many stages in 
attempting to improve medical ex- 
pense insurance products so that 
they will serve the public more effec- 
tive and they are currently focusing 
attention on what has been called the 
comprehensive’ plan approach. 


The Plan Defined 


While there are many types of 
plans that have been classified as 
“comprehensive”; for purposes of 
this article, I would like to define the 
comprehensive plan as one that : 
First—does not limit or restrict 
benefits to specific sources of 
charges. This might be referred to 
as the “blanket” approach to cover- 
age. 

Second—provides reimbursement up 
to substantial limits, and 
Third—contains a specified deducti- 
ble and coinsurance provision. 

This plan might also be described 
as the major medical or medical 
catastrophe concept extended down 
to first-dollar charges. 

While many will agree that this 
approach represents an important 
forward step in the development of 
the product, there are some who are 
undecided about its potential value. 
Others are concerned about some 
of the disadvantages or problems 
that it presents. All want to ex- 

(Continued on page 78) 
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R. R. SHINN 
Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company 


HAT IS THE OBJECTIVE of the 
\ \ so-called comprehensive medi- 
cal plans—what is the policyholder 
trying to accomplish? My purpose 
is to review some of the answers to 
this question. While it is obvious 
that objectives will vary from com- 
pany to company, there are certain 
common denominators which come 
up time and again in discussions 
with customers for these plans. 
Without any attempt to list them 
in order of importance, here are 
some of the principles which seem 
important in the development of 
comprehensive medical expense 
plans. 


1. Extend scope of insurance cover- 
age—While employers and the in- 
surance industry can properly be 
proud of the effective service they 
have performed together in the de- 
velopment of hospital-surgical in- 
surance, it is clear from their ex- 
perience that there is a need to 
extend the insurance principle to 
meet expenses involving other types 
of medical service—particularly re- 
latively large expenses. For this 
reason employers are seeking well 
rounded and comprehensive medical 
insurance plans which attack med- 
ical expenses on a broad front. 

2. Discourage unnecessary use of 
hospital facilities—It is generally 
agreed that the typical hospital- 
surgical plan has encouraged some 
employees to seek hospital confine- 
ment in order to qualify for medical 
benefits, even though the medical 

(Continued on page 75) 
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MAJOR MEDICAL PLAN with a 
low deductible and no under 
lying basic benefits has been called 
many things—comprehensive, minor 
major medical, basic and catas 
trophic, comprehensive health plan, 
baby-major medical and many other 
names. Eventually someone may 
have a name to suggest which will 
be satisfactory to everyone. For the 
time being at least, I will call it a 
comprehensive ntedical plan. 
Briefly, I would like to touch upon 
comprehensive plans from the stand- 
point of their popularity and ac- 
ceptability. Many good insurance 
men have gone wrong designing 
plans which are fundamentally 
sound but unsaleable. Do we have 
such a product in the comprehensive 
plan? | don't think so, but it 1s 
worthwhile considering this ques 
tion. 


Four Viewpoints 


We must consider the popularity 
and acceptability of the comprehen- 
sive plan from the standpoint of four 
interested parties. These four parties 
are the insurance company, the 
agent or broker, the employer and 
the employee. 

First, from the standpoint of an 
insurance company—lInsurance un 
derwriters all recognize the inher- 
ently sound principles upon which 
the comprehensive plan has been 
developed. 

Second, from the standpoint of 
agents and brokers—Salesmen like 
this new product not only because 


(Continued on the next page) 
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they also recognize its soundness but 
because they are anxious to present 
a new idea or a new product to their 
chents: therefore, no one need fear 
the lack of producer interest in com- 
prehensive plans. 

Third, from the standpoint of the 
emplover— Here again, there is gen- 
erally a receptive audience. [mploy- 
ers readily see the advantages of a 
They appre- 
ciate the need for screening out small 
bills by having a deductible amount 


comprehensive plan. 


applied against first dollar expenses. 
Furthermore, employers also recog- 
nize the value of co-insurance which 
makes the employee a financial part- 
ner in the medical services and sup- 
plies the needs and demands. More 
important, employers are cognizant 
of the need for broader protection. 
They want health insurance protec- 
tion which is truly comprehensive in 
scope, and protection which covers 
the catastrophic loss. 


Employees Like It 


Fourth, from the standpoint of 
What 


ployee think about the comprehen- 


the employee does the em- 
sive plan? Employees like the catas- 
trophic nature of this new plan and 
the wide range of medical expenses 
Qn the other hand, em- 
plovees may not like “deductibles” 


cove»res 1. 


and “‘co-insurance” in health benefit 
plans—especially when they are ap- 
plied against first dollar medical 


expenses. 

| don’t want to imply that em- 
plovees can't be sold the compre- 
hensive plan and that they do not 
value. 
may not be easy to get employees to 


recognize its However, it 
give up basic benefits. The industry 
can blame no one but itself for this 
situation since it has 
first dollar hospital surgical 
benefits at a fantastic rate during 


been selling 


and 


the past decade. It cannot expect to 
change the insurance buying habits 
of the public overnight. 

Under what circumstance do com- 
panies have the best chance of get- 
ting emplovees to give up their pres- 
ent so-called “first dollar” hospital 
and surgical benefits ? 

First, a which is not 
operating to the satisfaction of em- 
ployees. 

Second, an emplover who is will- 
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ing to absorb a suitable portion of 
the total cost, thus making the com- 
prehensive plan more attractive to 
employees. 
Third, and I think this is most im- 
portant, an employer who is dedi- 
cated to the comprehensive princi- 
ple. Without the employer's full 
support it might be difficult to sell 
the plan to employees initially and, 
more important, it might also be dif- 
ficult to keep the plan sold during 
future vears. 

It is essential in selling an em- 
ployer a comprehensive plan that he 
fully understand the areas of the new 
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plan which may be troublesome, as 
It is well to 
point out to the employer at the out- 
set that the comprehensive plan will 
not do as good a job for many claims. 


well as its advantages. 


He must be in a position to defend 
the plan and explain its soundness 
to his emplovees when they come to 
him and complain that they only col- 
lected forty dollars for a tonsillec- 
tomy; whereas, the old basic plan 
would have paid seventy-five dollars. 

There are, of course, many spe- 
cial features which have been 
veloped in a comprehensive plan to 
make the coverage more attractive 
to employees. I refer to such things 
as (1) no deductible on hospital ex- 
penses, (2) full reimbursement of 
the first $250 of hospital expenses, 
and (3) a higher rate of reimburse- 
ment for hospital and surgical ex- 


de- 


penses than for other expenses. Ad- 
mittedly, all of these make the plan 
more acceptable to employees, but to 
a degree they compromise the sound 
insurance principles of a comprehen- 
sive plan. Furthermore, they can 
create certain claim administrative 
problems. 

In my opinion, there should not 
be an attempt to move too fast with 
this new product. | say this with 
the knowledge and belief that the 
comprehensive plan is the finest 
health insurance protection the in- 


surance industry has developed. 
Comprehensive plans are truly 
health insurance at its best. There 


are several approaches as to how 
comprehensive plans can be best 
underwritten and as to how they 
can be made more attractive to em- 
ployees. Some experimentation in 
this field is necessary and desirable. 
There is no need to oversell this 
new product—it will sell itself if 
enough time is spent educating the 
public about the new health insur- 
ance concept. 

Rather than attempt to discon- 
tinue the present basic hospit=] and 
surgical benefits, in some cases the 
better course of action might well 
be to leave the basic benefits un<is- 
turbed and supplement them with a 
conventional major medical plan. 
This course of action broadens the 
scope of coverage and offers protec- 
tion against medical expenses which 
are catastrophic in nature. Further- 
more, the operation of the major 
medical plan as a supplement to 
basic coverages can be an interim 
step toward getting a comprehensive 
plan in effect since employees are 
gradually educated as to the work- 
ings of the deductible and co-insur- 
ance, 
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public by the superintendents if it 
is in the public interest to do so. 
Effective date of the law is Septem- 
ber 1. 
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services could just as well have been 
provided outside of the hospital, 
often at lower cost. 

By providing similar protection 

for medical expenses whether in- 
curred in or out of a hospital, it is 
hoped to discourage unnecessary use 
of hospital facilities, which has 
proved to be costly to the insurance 
program and has frequently put an 
unnecessary strain on hospital facili- 
ties. 
3. Divert attention from relatively 
small claims—Under a typical hos- 
pital-surgical plan a large number 
of relatively small claims are proc- 
essed. In a recent study made of 
several thousand claims it was found 
that something in the area of 30% 
of all the hospital-surgical claims 
processed during a particular period 
involved medical expenses of less 
than twenty-five dollars. While this 
may not be a precise figure for gen- 
eral use, it is indicative of the prob- 
lem. 


Can Budget Expenses 


Payment for these small claims is 
uneconomical from an administra- 
tive point of view and serves no real 
purpose in that the employee can 
easily budget such expenses with- 
out financial inconvenience. 

Thus far experience has been that 

both employers and employees ac- 
cept this principle, if the over-all 
plan is properly constructed and, of 
course, provided a proper presenta- 
tion of the plan is made. 
4. Provide more adequate coverage 
for cases involving substantial med- 
ical expense—The insurance mech- 
anism meets its primary function 
when it provides protection to the 
insured against the unusually high 
medical bill and not when used to 
pre-pay the cost of small budgetable 
expenses. 

By focusing the claim dollars 
saved on the small cases to those 
cases involving substantial medical 
expenses, protection is being given 
where the greatest need exists. 

As we review individual claims we 
sometimes wonder what the insur- 
eds would have done had they not 
had the so-called catastrophe cover- 
age to help them meet the very ex- 
pensive medical bills. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Co-insurance—A many 
typical plans al- 
ready have a co-insurance provision, 
even though it is not always spelled 
out as a part of the policy provisions. 
Any plan where the level of hospital 
benefits or the 
helow the 


great 
hospital-surgical 


surgical schedule is 
rate involves co- 
though it may be 


going 
insurance even 
sugarcoated. 

Experience has convinced many 
that co-insurance provides a type of 


control which should have a favor 


able effect on the long term cost of 
the insurance programs and should, 
at the same time, tend to increase 
the employee’s interest in the quality 
and charges made for medical care. 


Recognizes Responsibility 


It also serves a purpose in that 
the employee knows of the co-insur- 
ance and thus realizes from the in- 
ception of the plan that he has a 
personal responsibility. 

Deductible corresponds to waiting 


period and H, and unemploy- 
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ment compensation. Co-insurance 
corresponds to limiting benefits in 
A and H, and unemployment com- 
pensation to a percentage of earn- 
ings lost. Both of these principles 
are accepted as a matter of course 
by employers and employees. 

6. Removal of “inside limits’—lt 
has been said that the typical in- 
surance program artificially com- 
partmentalizes medical expenses into 
hospital, surgical, in-hospital medi- 
cal, diagnostic benefits, etc. only be- 
cause each such coverage marked the 
insurance industry's entry into a new 
field of medical expense coverage. 
Actually employees are not con- 
cerned with how, but how much 
medical expense is incurred. 


More Flexible 


By eliminating so-called inside 
limits a comprehensive plan is more 
flexible and can take into account 
variations in medical charges be- 
cause of the complications involved, 
the earnings of the insured as well 
as the specialization of the attending 
physician or surgeon. In_ other 
words, the plan does a better job. 

7. Avoid the need to make frequent 
changes in plan— ver the last sev- 
eral years it has been necessary to 
revise typical hospital-surgical plans 
from time to time in order to keep 
up with increasing costs of medical 
services. One advantage of the com- 
prehensive approach is that by its 
very nature it automatically accom- 
modates in large measure for in- 
creases in medical costs and for pos- 
sible changes in medical practice, 
while at the same time involving 
built-in controls against unnecessary 
inflation of such expenses. It is 
recognized, of course, that the com- 
prehensive plan is still very much 
an experimental coverage and 
changes may be necessary in the 
early stages, but it is hoped that as 
time goes on the comprehensive ap- 
proach will minimize the need of 
frequent changes in plan specifica- 
tions. 

8. Simple plan design—Any insur- 
ance plan, in order to be really suc- 
cessful, must be fully understood by 
employees, hospitals and 
other providers of medical services. 
By the elimination of inside limits 
and by the extension of the plan to a 
broad area of medical expenses the 
plan is simplified and it is felt that 


doctors, 
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the comprehensive plan will serve a 
very worthwhile purpose in the se- 
curing of better employee under 
standing and increased cooperation 
of- doctors and hospitals. 

Quite naturally in the pioneering 
stages this will involve a carefully 
thought out educational program, 
but thus far the experience in this 
area has been most encouraging and 
rewarding. 


9. Avoid duplication of coverage— 
One of the most serious problems in 
the area of medical expense insur- 
ance concerns itself with the dupli- 
cation of coverage. Not only is it 
uneconomical from the employer’s 
and employee’s point of view but 
also it can be a source of misunder 
standing with the medical profes- 
sion. On the one hand we can not 
seek the cooperation of doctors to- 
ward reasonable charges, if on the 
other hand we allow employees to 
make a profit. 


Duplicate Coverage 


lf a comprehensive plan is de- 
signed with a proper level of benefits 
there should be little or no need for 
duplication of coverage and the gen- 
eral adoption of comprehensive 
plans could go a long way toward 
the correction of the problem of 
duplicate coverage. 


10. Reasonable cost—Regardless of 
how ideally a comprehensive medical 
plan might be constructed, it would 
be meaningless unless the cost of the 
program could be kept within rea- 
sonable bounds. Since “reasonable 
bounds” will vary from individual to 
individual it is necessary that com- 
prehensive plans be “tailor-made.” 
However, in the “tailor-making” 
there are certain basic principles that 
should not be violated. By a rather 
simple adjustment in the deductible 
provision, the co-insurance provi- 
sion, the maximum benefits, etc., 
significant differences in costs can 
be produced. 

However, it is most encouraging 
to find that for the average case an 
adequate comprehensive plan can 
be constructed at a cost very close 
to that of an up-to-date basic hos- 
pital and surgical plan with a stand- 
ard major medical supplement. 

Costs for the future are another 
problem and one to which no one 
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has the answer. However, employ- 
ers, employees, insurance companies 
and the providers of medical serv- 
ice all have a common objective and 
with patience and understanding it is 
hoped that the costs of these plans 
can be kept in proper balance. 


This is only a partial list of ob- 
jectives. Each of these points could 
be the subject of long discussion and 
might produce no agreement as to 
whether or not the comprehensive 


plan provides the idea solution. Only 
time will tell. 

By increasing numbers we find 
students of medical economics ask- 
ing themselves the question ‘What 
kind of a medical program should be 
adopted today if we were starting 
all over again?” There is no one 
answer, but if the above objectives 
are kept in mind, I am sure that 
there will be great progress made in 
meeting the heavy responsibilities 
which the industry faces. 
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change views and to learn more 
about the details of plan design, the 
effectiveness of various controls, ad- 
ministrative 
proaches, and so forth. 

While industry members must ap- 
praise and evaluate this approach in 


techniques, sales ap- 


the light of their own objectives, 
they must not fail to recognize that 
policyholders and prospects have ob- 
jectives that may be different from 
theirs in degree or in emphasis. 
Companies are obligated, therefore, 
to present all of the facts to policy- 
holders and prospects so that they, 
too, can appraise and evaluate this 
and other approaches in conjune- 
tion with their objectives. 


Only Modifications 


A brief review of the history of 
the development of medical expense 
insurance might be helpful at this 
point because some of the features 
that appear to be new in the compre- 
hensive plan (and, as such, are 
viewed somewhat skeptically) are, 
in reality, only modifications of fea- 
tures that are present in the more 
conventional plans. 

Starting about 1930, companies 
began writing benefit plans that re- 
imbursed — for types of 
first, charges 


specific 


charges ; hospital 


later, surgical—then, medical, and 
so forth. For the next twenty years, 
their efforts were directed primarily 
to increasing the level of benefits 
and increasing the number of spe- 
cific areas for which reimbursement 
would be made. 

About five years ago, experimen- 
tation began with major medical or 
medical catastrophe coverage. Usu- 
ally, this was offered as a supple- 
ment to a conventional basic benefit 
plan. The introduction of medical 
catastrophe coverage represented an 
important step in the development of 
medical expense insurance for a 
number Perhaps the 
most important was that it focused 
attention on the following features: 
First—a maximum payment that 
was substantially greater than the 
maximums under — conventional 
plans. 
Second—a 


of reasons. 


“blanket” approach to 
coverage, under which no separate 
limits or restrictions were generally 
applied to the various sources of 
medical charges. 
Third—a_ specified deductible and 
coinsurance provision, 

| believe it is important to em- 
phasize that major medical or med- 
ical catastrophe coverage focused 
attention on these features; for, at 
least to some degree, some of them 
were present in the conventional 
plans but the public was not neces- 
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sarily aware of their existence. The 
features did not appear to be a part 
of the plan’s design. 

For example, any conventional 
hospital expense benefits plan, that 
provided a room and board benefit 
that was lower than the prevailing 
charges for room and board, re- 
quired the insured to pay all of such 
charges that exceeded the benefits 
of his plan. In this case he was a 
coinsurer to the extent of the excess 
charges. 

As another example, conventional 
plans usually did not reimburse for 
certain types of charges; such as, 
charges for nursing service, out-of- 
hospital medicines, and, in many 
cases, charges for doctors’ visits. 
Money spent by the insured for 
services or supplies of this nature 
represented what has come to be 
known as his “out-of-pocket” de- 
ductible. 

The public acceptance of major 
medical or medical catastrophe 
coverage as a supplement to a basic 
conventional benefit plan has been 
encouraging. This may mean that 
not only has the idea of broad cover- 
age with high limits been accepted, 
but that the inclusion of a deductible 
and coinsurance is also completely 
acceptable. Whether this latter ac- 
ceptance will continue in the future 
has. yet to be demonstrated. In any 
event, the acceptance of medical 
catastrophe coverage as a supple- 
ment to a conventional plan led to. 
the development of the so-called 
comprehensive plans. 

Let us now examine some of the 
pros and cons of these comprehen- 
sive plans. Since, as mentioned 
earlier, the plans currently being 
merchandised as “comprehensive” 
vary considerably in detail, I will 
restrict my discussion of pros and 
cons to the characteristics that are 
present in practically all of them, in- 
cluding the “blanket” approach to 
coverage, high limits, a deductible, 
and coinsurance. 

Perhaps the most important ad- 
vantage is that these plans provide 
substantial reimbursement _ for 
charges resulting from serious acci- 
dents or illnesses and, therefore, in- 
sure against serious financial hard- 
ship or disaster. 

Secondly, they reimburse for prac- 
tically all types of medical charges. 
This is important because money 
spent for nursing service and other 
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charges can représent as serious a 
financial burden for the insured as 
money spent for charges that are 
covered by the restricted benefits of 
the conventional plans. In addition, 
they encourage the insured to select 
the most appropriate type of med- 
ical services. Under restricted con- 
ventional plans he might be influ- 
enced to select only those services 
for which he received reimburse- 
ment. 

The premium cost of any medical 
expense insurance program is atf- 
fected by the level of benefits and the 
extent of utilization. The chief pur- 
pose of a coinsurance feature is to 
provide the insured with an incen- 
tive to obtain at reasonable prices 
only such services as seem necessary. 
The deductible feature tends to 
eliminate the costly administration 
that is associated with the payment 
of small bills. 


Moderate Rates 


The fact that the comprehensive 
plans contain a deductible and co- 
insurance as premium control mech- 
anisms makes it possible to mer- 
chandise these plans at a moderate 
premium rate. This certainly rep- 
resents an advantage in view of our 
objective to serve more people. 

This list of advantages is not in- 
tended to be all inclusive, but I be- 
lieve it represents some of the ma- 
jor ones. 

Now I shall consider some of the 
disadvantages or, if you prefer, some 
of the problems that are encountered 
in the sale and administration of the 
comprehensive plans. The first 
broad category of problems might be 
classified “employee resistance.” 

Under the conventional plans, the 
insured is accustomed to receiving 
payment for small bills and may be 
unaware or unappreciative of the 
likelihood of catastrophic charges 
affecting him. We counter by saying 
that the administration cost asso- 
ciated with the payment of small 
bills is quite large and that the in- 
sured should, and in most cases 
could, pay such bills from savings, 
current income or through budget- 
ing. Even though he admits that he 
could handle such bills personally, 
the insured may not want to. Maybe 
he would rather have these bills paid 
through a prepayment insurance 
plan and fully realizes that to do so 
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will be more costly. We must not 
lose sight of the fact that insureds 
are constantly exposed to the “easy 
monthly payment” sales approach 
from other sources. 

A second area of disadvantage 
might be classified “employee appre- 
ciation.” There are many reasons 
why employers make group insur- 
ance plans available to their employ- 
ees and, in some cases, pay all or a 
part of the cost of such plans. Re- 
gardless of the reason that influences 


employers to purchase plans, they 
have a right to expect that a good 
plan, properly designed and success- 
fully administered, and one made 
possible only through their coopera- 
tion, will improve the relationship 
that exists between them and _ their 
employees. 

In many instances, employee ap- 
preciation may be influenced more 
by claim checks received than by 
the peace of mind resulting from 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Garman—Continued 


protection against a serious finan 
cial hardship. If the controls, the 
deductible and coinsurance, inher 
ent in a comprehensive plan are et- 
fewer 
claims being paid and fewer dollars 
being paid under most claims than 
would be the case under a conven- 
tional plan. It is true that under the 
comprehensive plan a limited num- 
ber of people will receive infinitely 
greater reimbursement, but there 
will be fewer of them than the num 
ber who will receive either no reim- 
bursement or a smaller amount. This 
is a disadvantage or a problem that 
should be pointed out to the buyer. 


fective, they will result in 


The third general area of prob 
lems might be classified 
suppliers.” 


“effect on 
Suppliers, in this sense, 
include those people who supply the 
services that plans are designed to 
reimburse for ; such as, doctors, hos 
pitals, nurses and druggists. 


In cases where the introduction of 
the deductible and coinsurance re 
quires the insured to pay a larger 
share of his medical costs, the col 
lection problems of the supplier may 


become more acute. Obviously, too, 
when the blanket approach to cover- 
age applies, no one of the suppliers 
has any prior claim to the benefits 
that are payable. The deductible also 
poses problems to hospitals in the 
administration of their 
practices. 

All of these factors can lead to a 
feeling, particularly on the part of 
hospitals and surgeons, since they 
have been the principal suppliers to 
whom the conventional benefit plans 
have been pointed, that this 
proach is less desirable. 

In viewing this third category of 
problems, the fact must not be lost 
sight of that the impairment of 
relationships with the suppliers of 
must vital concern, 
for the complete cooperation of these 
people is essential to the continued 
effectiveness of medical expense in- 


admission 


ap- 


services be of 


surance coverage. 

As in the case of the advantages, 
this brief recital of disadvantages or 
problems is not meant to be all in- 
clusive. | would like to emphasize, 
however, that the fact that problems 
exist under the comprehensive plan 
does not make that plan unique, for 
it was developed because of prob- 


lems, perhaps more serious ones, 
that exist under the more conven- 
tional types of coverage. 

While companies can be proud of 
their accomplishments to date and 
can justify some degree of enthu- 
siasm for the comprehensive plan, 
they should not view it as a perfect 
solution. “The fact that there are 
disadvantages or problems in that 
approach surely indicates that, as of 
today, it does not represent perfec- 
tion. 

Perhaps as progress is made ways 
can be found to solve the problems 
and eliminate the disadvantages 
without changing the approach. On 
the other hand, an entirely different 
approach may be necessary. 

It must also be recognized that 
social and economic conditions are 
constantly changing. If the insurance 
industry is to fulfill its obligations, 
it must continue to create new plans, 
develop new approaches and new 
techniques in order to have the best 
products available to satisfy the fu- 
ture needs of society. 

Above all, there must be experi- 
ment, for only through experimenta- 
tion are creative ideas transformed 
into practical products. 
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SUBSTANDARD A & S 


Lincoln National has again broadened the market for 
its agents—this time, by extending commercial accident 
and sickness insurance to many who have physical impair- 
ments. Regular policy coverages are available with the 
premium varying according to the risk. 
added to 
already broad selection of A & S and Life plans. provides 
another reason for our proud claim that LNL is geared to 


This extended service. 


help its field men. 


The 


LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fort WayYNe, INDIANA 


Its Name Indicates Its (haracter 


Lincoln National’s 
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All American Life & Cas.: Offices are now 
located at 505 Park PI., Park Ridge, III. 


American United Life: Morton D. Weiner 
has been appointed agency manager in 
Beverly Hills, Cal., and Edwin T. Naff in 
the new Chicago agency at 208 S. LaSalle 
St. 


Bankers Life (lowa): Sidney L. Hooper, 
formerly district manager in Nashville for 
Jefferson Standard, has been appointed 
Nashville agency manager succeeding Ber- 
nie Rohling; resigned. 

W. A. Dinsmoor and James D. MclInroe, 
Jr., have been appointed group repre- 
sentative in the Chicago and Portland 
zroup offices, respectively. Arthur R. 
Biesenthal has been employed as super- 
visor in the Chicago group office. 


Bankers National: 4rthur W. Whalen, 
formerly with Prudential, has been ap 
pointed health and accident underwriting 
manager. 

Cummings-Kopatz Associates have heen 
appointed general agents with offices at 
30 John St., Cranford, N. J. 


Business Men's: R. 1. McMillon has been 
appointed manager of the newly-created 
Abilene (Texas) district office. 


Colonial Life (N. J.): The Paterson 
(N. J.) branch office has moved to 2606 
Broadway, Fairlawn; and the Mount Ver- 
non (N. Y.) branch to 86 Pondfield Road, 
Bronxville. 


Connecticut General: Named staff assist- 
ants: John R. Adams and Robert B. Grote 
at Hartford branch office: M. Thomas 
Gaylord at Newark; and Henry B. 
Witham, Jr., at Chicago. 

Fritz, M. Pistor has been appointed 
brokerage consultant at the Los Angeles 
agency. 

The Buffalo branch office has moved to 
344 Delaware Ave. 


Continental Fidelity: Robert B. Pound 
and Homer A. Daniels have been ap- 
pointed Dallas agency manager and assist- 
ant, respectively, with offices in the 
Meadows Building. 

A second agency office has been opened 
in Dallas at 2517 Cedar Springs with 
Melvin B. Shuler as manager. 


Equitable Life (N. Y.): Joseph G. Kelly, 
assistant counsel, has been appointed as- 
sociate counsel of the law department- 
investments. 

Promotions in home office agency spe 
cial services div.: Henry P. Green from 
assistant director to associate director and 
technical adviser; Michael F. Manley, 
CLU, and Albert J. Schmitz, CLU, from 
senior consultants to assistant directors. 

New unit managers, their headquarters 
and agencies: Jack N. Phillips, Englewood, 
Colo. (William E. Burney Agency, Den- 
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ver); Jack Bowman, Watertown, N. Y. 
(Joseph H. Morrow Agency, Syracuse): 
Fred B. Cassity, Salt Lake Citv (Dennis V. 
Peterson Agency); Ronald A. Smith, Los 
Angeles (William N. Klove Agency); Dan 
iel B. Engels, Rochester, Minn. (C. W. 
Streeter, St. Paul); Laurence A. Godden, 
Gowanda, N. Y. (K. J. Peterson, Buffalo); 
Ernest G. Grant, Owosso, Mich. (M. J. 
Beckers, Flint); William A. Guappone. 
Cincinnati (R. C. Hageman); George B. 
Hassett, Detroit (C. G. Eklund); and J. 
Lester Shaffer, Phoenix (D. O. Roe). 

Leonard H. McVity has been appointed 
assistant controller; Max W. Herrington, 
regional supervisor of residential mort- 
gages for the New York metropolitan 
dept.; and Milton ]. Goldberg, director of 
research for the agency dept. 


Equitable Life (lowa): Morgan 1. Yates, 
a member of the Cleveland agency, has 
been appointed general agent succeeding 
Orville G. Welsh at his own request. Mr. 
Welsh will continue as general agent in 
the new agency established in Mansfield. 

V. M. Stratford, formerly with the New 
York Life in Fresno, has been appointed 
general agent there. 


Fidelity Life (111.): District managers ap- 
pointed: G. Richard Christiansen of 
Franksville and James Hayduke of Racine, 
Wis.; James E. Ray in Belle Plaine, Kan.: 
and Leonard Vogel in Clinton, Iowa. 


Fidelity Mutual: Ralph W. Ervin, Jr., 
was elected second vice president. 

William W. Crouse, Jr., formerly with 
Penn Mutual, has been appointed general 
agent for northern New Jersey (East 
Orange). 


Franklin Life: Donald C. Sielaff, formerly 
with Ohio National, and William J]. Mc 
Cauley, formerly with Pacific Mutual, have 
been appointed general agents in Towa 
Falls, Iowa, and Cincinnati, Ohio, respec 
tively. 

The Boylston Insurance Agency, Inc.. 
has been appointed general agent in 
Boston and Hovey Eordekian has been 
named manager of its newly-formed life 


dept. 


Great-West Life: H. M. Porter has been 
promoted to manager of group admin- 
istration and is succeeded as manager of 
group underwriting by R. E. Galloway. 

New supervisors appointed: W. R. Cole- 
man (representative in Brandon, Man.) 
at the northern Ontario branch in Sud 
bury; H. B. Ferguson (representative) at 
Montreal central branch; H. G. Pullin, 
CLU, (represenative) at Winnipeg branch: 
Richard Hysen (underwriter) at London, 
Ontario, branch; and H. W. Hendry (rep 
resentative) at Seattle, Wash 


Guardian Life: Samuel B. Phillips has 
been appointed agency manager in Indian 
apolis succeeding Clarence J. Schneider. 
who requested relief of management re- 


sponsibilities but will continue as asso 
clate manager. Joseph T. Peterson, CLU, 
agency manager in St.. Louis, Mo., has 
retired and is succeeded by Robert D. 
Allen, 

George E. Tabor has been appointed 
manager of the Houston (Texas) agency. 
A new agency has been opened in Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., under the management of 
Walter T. Launt. 


Hewitt & Associates, Edwin Shields: 
James A, Attwood, formerly assistant ac 
tuary of the Equitable Life of the U. S., 
has joined this Libertyville, IlL., firm of 
actuaries, analvsts and advisors in the field 
of pensions and employee benefits as a 
partner. 


Home Life (N. Y.): Named to home office 
sales dept. posts: Charles A. Murphy. 
Boston manager, as executive assistant; 
and Walther §. Stephenson, Philadelphia 
assistant manager, as agency field assistant. 


Indianapolis Life: //l/is J. Sanderson has 
been appointed general agent for Indian 
apolis in the Champaign-Urbana area. 


John Hancock: Hitam 8S. Hart, formerls 
agency vice president for Berkshire Life, 
has been appointed general agent for 
Connecticut’ succeeding Percy T. Ham 
monds, CLU, resigned. 

\ district office has been opened in 
Memphis with Robert D. Flowers, east 
central regional supervisor, as district man- 
ager. Associated with him as assistant dis- 
trict managers are Richard A. Ross, Stam 
ford (Conn.) agent, and Paul A. West, 
St. Louis agent. General agent William B 
Ware, CLU, and group dept. represent- 
ative George R. McClellan will continue 
to serve in Memphis. 

Walter H. Zucker, assistant district man 
ager at Long Island City, has been ap 
pointed regional supervisor-administration 
in the metropolitan New York and Con 
necticut’ territory. 


Life of Georgia: H. Coleman Jackson, Jr., 
senior home office training assistant, has 
been appointed district manager in Griffin, 
Ga., succeeding L. C. Woodall, who re 
quested appointment to home office agency 
inspection dept. 


Lincoln National: Thomas M. Harrison 
has been appointed general agent in Nash 
ville. Tenn., and will operate in the 
central portion of the state. Robert B. 
Ogden, Jr., has been appointed general 
agent of a new agency in Los Angeles. 

T. J. Hitomi has been appointed as- 
sistant general agent in the R. E. ‘Tuvey 
agency in Sacramento. 


Maccabees: Ihe Best Insurance Agency 


has moved to 135-02 Liberty Ave.. Rich 
mond Hill, N. ¥ 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Manhattan Life: Miichell Dezube has 
heen promoted to actuary and Melvin L. 
Gold has been named associate actuary. 

Charles 8. Gribbin, formerly with the 
Chapman-Stapleton Agency (New York) of 
United States Life, has been appointed 
general agent in White Plains. Carl N. 
Bishop, tormerly a regional manager for 
the Reserve Life, has joined the John M. 
Demarest Agency (New York) as brokerage 
supervisor. 


Massachusetts Mutual: /diard B. Sulli 
van, Jr. has been named an assistant 
superintendent of advanced underwriting 
sales. 

Herbert A. Schwandt has been named 
general agent of the Sioux City agency 
succeeding John R. Rinkle, who will head 
the new agency at Appleton, Wis. 


Monarch Life (Mass.): Russel] F. Newton, 
Hartford (Conn.) agency supervisor, has 
been promoted to general agent in Evans- 
ville, Ind., succeeding Neil T. Cotner, on 
leave due to illness. 


Monumental Life: Stall managers Thomas 
J]. Pheney (Detroit) and Harold J. Werner 
(Chicago) have been appointed special 
home office representatives. 


Mutual Benefit Life: Chauncey 1. Brown 
has been appointed assistant to the presi 
dent succeeding Allen H. Stoecker, who 
has joined the sales management training 
program. 

Appointed general agents: Seth W. Sizer, 


CLU, at Chattanooga; and Vern K. Miller, 
CLU, at Columbus, Ohio, succeeding Jolin 
IV. Johnson, CLU, resigned. 





Mutual Life (N. Y.): James C. Anderson manager of the newly-established Detroit 
has been appointed manager of the dis- agency. 
trict office in Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, 
which has been expanded into a managing Northwestern Mutual: Pau! R. Comegys. 
agency. district agent at Hagerstown, Md., has 
Merle Loder, CLU, has been appointed — been appointed head of the Trenton gen- 
manager of the Davenport (lowa) agency — eral agency succeeding J. Warner Heine- 
and is succeeded as manager at Chicago kamp, retired. The New York general 
by Claude E. Lewis. agency has moved to 18 E. 41st St., and 
is headed by Joseph V. Buck, agency sales 
Mutual Trust: Leroy V’. Dupré, general director in Detroit, who succeeds Willis F. 
agent in Kankalee, Hl., has been named McMartin, CLU, resigned. 
regional manager at the home office. Leonard f. Schommer, CLU, has_been 
Paul H. Jurnove, supervisor of the com- appointed an officer with the title assistant 
pany’s Arthur L. Tiedemann Agency, has director of underwriting. 
been appointed general agent in Hemp- ; 
stead, L. I., N. Y. Occidental Life (Cal.): Promotions: 
Donald P. Murray from assistant to as- 
sociate regional group manager at St. 
Louis; Irving S. Allen from group sales 
representative in Boston to assistant re- 
gional group manager; George A. Cole 
from assistant regional manager to special 
case group service manager ia San Fran- 
cisco; Charles M. Murtagh from agent to 
: potas assistant manager at Seattle; and Henry 
1. Happe, Des Moines; William A. Me- Biggers from assistant brokerage manager 
Manus, New York City; James 4. Pearce, in San Francisco to brokerage manager at 
Milwaukee; and James B. Lynch, trans- Oakland. 
ferred to Chicago from home office. James R. Wilson, formerly district man- 
A new district group office has been ager in Denver for Equitable Life of the 
opened in Columbus, Ohio, with Gould U. S., has been named assistant manager 
Morehouse, Seattle district group office, of the Denver branch office. Jack S. Dug- 
as home office group representative in ger, formerly Nashville (Tenn.) agent for 
charge. ; ae : Jefferson Standard, has been named bro- 
Edward R. Litten, training supervisor kerage manager there. 
for east central div., has been appointed Edward A. Marshall, formerly a Pru- 
general manager of the newly-established — gential agent, and Homer D. Woodard, 
Dearborn (Mich.) branch, agent, have been named assistant broker- 
age managers at San Francisco. 
North American Life (Ill.): Jo/in D. Bart- A general agency has been opened in 
ley, formerly sales representative in Detroit Femple, Texas, with Earl B. Morris as 
for Home Life, has been appointed agency general agent. 


New York Life: Richard W. Baker, Jr.. 
has been promoted to assistant vice presi- 
dent in the real estate and mortgage loan 
dept. 

Group representatives promoted to 
home office representatives in group sales 
dept.: James D. Davidson, Houston; Glen 
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ing our job—thoroughly. 


Write to— 


Harry L. Seay, Jr., Presid-—~ 


Ohio National: New general agents ap- 
pointed: N. Buster Reynolds at Fort 
Worth, Texas, succeeding Charles H. 


Kahn, resigned; Raymond F. Boose, 


Wichita, Kansas; Darrel A. Noyes, Nortolk, 
Neb.; and James B. Bullock to succeed 
James C. Wenzel, who is now district 
manager in the Spencer, Towa, area. 

W. C. Costello, manager of policyholders 
service and accounting depts., has been 
appointed assistant comptroller. 


Old Line Life (Wis.): John R. Sabin has 
been appointed general agent in Madison, 
Wis. 


Pacific Mutual: Ferre/l H. Adams has been 
named Salt Lake City general agent. 


Pan-American: General agents appointed: 
Edward J. Glynn (formerly branch man- 
ager for Acacia Mutual) at Toledo, Ohio; 
James C. Caldwell (formerly district agent 
for Connecticut Mutual) at Chattanooga, 
Penn.; and Jesse C. Murray at Mobile, Ala. 


Paul Revere Life: Frederick B. Mitchell, 
formerly assistant manager at Trenton, 
N. J., for Metropolitan Life, has been 
named manager of training for this com- 
pany and the Massachusetts Protective 
Ass'n. 


Pension Planning Co.: Offices are now 
located at 625 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 

Provident Life (N. D.): Charles Schatz, 


formerly a general agent for Penn Mutual, 
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ATLAS... 


. . . according to legend, sup- 
ported the world. We have no 
such grandiose ambitions. lf we 
can give a good living to our 
agents, sound protection to our 
policyholders and do this for a few 
states, we are content. Our agents 
and policyholders say we are do- 


Excellent territory still available in 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Kansas, 
Michigan, Missouri, New Mexico, O la- 
homa, Oregon, Texas and Washington. 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
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has been appointed general agent at Al 
buquerque, N. M. 


Rushmore Mutual: Dr. Lloyd H. Falgren, 
formerly athletic director and head foct- 
ball coach of Augustana College in Sioux 
Falls, has been appointed director of field 
training. 


Security-Connecticut Life: Robert LF. 
fker has been appointed superintendent 
of agencies. 


Shenandoah Life: George LE. O'Hara, field 
underwriter with the Roanoke branch 
agency, has been named to agency secre 
tary succeeding Charles C. Camp, resigned. 
Howard kelley, formerly general agent in 
Los Angeles for Continental Assurance, 
has been appointed superintendent — of 
agencies, and George E. James, Jr., assist- 
ant manager of the Roanoke branch, has 
been named assistant superintendent of 
agencies. 


State Mutual Life: Basil G. Gillespie, as 
sistant manager, has been appointed man- 
ager of the Garden City agency succeeding 
Irvin A. Davies, deceased. 


Sun Life of Canada: Il. R. Wallers, 
associate superintendent in eastern U. S. 
division, has been appointed superintend- 
ent of sales promotion and training. 


Travelers: Frederick W. McDonald, for- 
merly a special agent with the Union 
Mutual Life, has joined the public in 
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formation and advertising dept. as press 
relations representative. 

Life, accident-health lines: Field super- 
visors appointed—Thomas R. Snyder at 
Reading, Pa.; Charles E. Porter, Jr., San 
Diego, Cal.; and Glenn A. Smith, Pitts 
burgh, Pa. Agency service representatives 
named—Donald R. Lurndahl at St. Paul: 
Ilan C. Johnson, Hartlord, Conn.; John 
B. Nichols, 111, Louisville, Kv.; Thomas R. 
Potler, Cincinnati; W. Robert Seitz, 
Miami, Fla.; Andrew §. Behrends, Lub- 
bock; FE. Karl Anderson, Dallas: and Russel 
G. Ordway, transferred from Minneapolis 
to Indianapolis. 


Union Central: New managers named 
John H. Lowe, succeeding George P. Wil 
liams at Denver; Walter W. McGuire at 
San Francisco; and 4. k. Ailhefner at 
Spokane. 


Union Mutual: Gerald L. Cunningham 
and David C. Muzzall, both formerly with 
the Prudential, have been appointed co 
district managers of the Saginaw agency. 

Michael Corgiat, recently appointed re- 
gional group manager at Chicago, will 
supervise group activities in HL, Ohio and 


Mich. 


Washington National: Roy Cox, Jr., has 
been appointed general agent in Houston. 


Western & Southern Life: William R. 


Burns, formerly with the Great-West Life, 
has been appointed assistant actuary. 
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PART B—GENERAL EDUCATION 
DEAN'S NOTE 


Ihe accompanying answers to questions which were used in 
the June 1955 C.1..U. examinations given by the American College 
of Life Underwriters form a composite set made up from the 
replies of various candidates. An answer selected for this set is 
frequently much fuller than that necessary for a good grade. More- 
over, it is edited in order to complete sentences which have been 
abbreviated or to round out ideas which may have been presented 
in skeleton form. Answers to all questions are presented even 
though candidates were not expected to answer them all. Hence 
this set is substantially longer than that of the typical candidate 
who receives a high grade. 

This set does not purport to show perfect answers to each ques- 
tion, nor to indicate that the answers presented were the best 
which appeared on any paper, but rather to give representative 
high quality answers. Many of the questions and problems involved 
the use of judgment on the part of the candidate. Accordingly, no 
hard and fast solution could be expected. Credit was given for the 
reasonableness of the candidate’s answers and for the intelligence 
with which he applied his knowledge. 

Candidates for subsequent examinations are particularly cau- 
tioned not to use this set of questions and answers as a direct 
method of preparation. The answers are by no means a short-cut 
which will take the place of thorough and systematic study of the 
subjects suggested. Anyone who uses them as such invites dis 
appointment since the examination questions each vear are framed 
with the idea of testing whether the applicant’s knowledge is 
thorough and comprehensive. On the contrary, a candidate who 
has properly studied the various subjects contemplated by the 
examinations may find a compilation such as this helpful in sug- 
gesting the manner in which the factors in a question should be 
analyzed and the solution organized. He may also find it helpful, 
after completing his preparation for an examination, to prepare 
his own set of answers to the questions herein asked, and then 
compare it with the answers here presented. 











QUESTION | 


“In recent years the Federal 
government has vigorously in- 
voked the Federal anti-trust laws 
against certain large scale enter- 
prises because of activities which 
the government considers to have 


$4 


restricted competition.” 

(a) Deseribe the various de- 
vices or techniques that might be 
used by large scale enterprises 
to restrict competition. 

(b) From an economic stand- 
point, what objections can be 
raised against practices which 


CHARTERED LIFE UNDERWRITER 


tend to restrict competition? Ex- 
plain. 

(ce) Are all monopolies illegal 
under the Federal anti-trust laws ? 
Explain. 


Answer to Question 1 


(a) There are a number of de- 
Vices or techniques that might be 
used by large scale enterprises to 
restrict competition. 

1. Competition may be restricted 
by devices that have the effect of 
bringing competing business units 
under common control. Among 
these are: 

a. Control of a number of com- 
panies night be centralized through 
the holding company device. The 
holding company might own. suff- 
cient interest in these corporations 
io restrict competition by controlling 
the management of the corpora- 
tions. 

bh. Competing firms may be inte- 
grated into a single firm through 
mergers and consolidations thus 
climinating competition between 
companies. 

c. Since the management policies 
of companies are determined by 
their boards of directors, competi- 
tion may be restricted in situations 
where the same individuals are di- 
rectors of a number of competing 
companies. Sometimes interlocking 
directorates among firms that may 
he in a_ buyer-seller relationship 
have the effect of replacing compe- 
tition with favoritism in awarding 
of business. 

2. Competition may be restricted 
as a result of the actions of a single 
firm that drive existing competitors 
irom the field, prevent new ones 
from entering, or create a monopo- 
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listic position in a segment of the 
market. 

a. Competing companies may be 
forced out of business through “cut 
throat” pricing, (i.e., pricing the 
product below cost) often restricted 
to particular products or areas so as 
to cause the maximum damage to 
the target firm. 

b. Competitors may be kept out 
of the market by one firm, or a group 
of firms, through exclusive control 
of essential raw materials. 

c. Patents, while they may be de- 
sirable to stimulate invention, can 
have the effect of limiting competi 
tion. 

d. Equipment licensing systems 
and marketing agreements under 
which a vendor must agree to handle 
only one line of products may re- 
strict competition. 

e. Large buying power may be 
used to get rebates or other special 
advantages not warranted by the 
lower costs of selling to a large 
buyer. 

3. Competition may be restricted 
as a result of tacit or explicit agree- 
ment among the firms in an industry, 
especially when the number of firms 
is small : 

a. A lack of vigorous competition 
may stem from a_ live-and-let-live 
policy in a situation where the few 
firms may fear that all will be 
harmed by price cutting. Sometimes 
this practice has resulted in the ac- 
ceptance of price leadership exer- 
cised by the largest firm in the 
group. 

b. Market sharing agreements 
may divide the market geograph- 
ically or, less frequently, product- 
wise. 

c. The “basing-point”’ system also 
has been used, in the opinion of 
some, as a device to restrict com- 
petition. 

4. Competition may be curtailed 
through political action such as the 
establishment of tariffs, enforcing 
“fair trade” laws, and the granting 
of subsidies. 

(b) The fundamental objection 
against factors which tend to restrict 
competition is that restriction of 
competition leads to a less than op- 
timum allocation of economic re 
sources. Resources which are denied 
the opportunity of employment in 
certain industries because of the re- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


strictive policies of imperfect com- 
petition must be diverted to other 
industries where they may contribute 
less to total output. In the indus- 
tries protected from competition the 
firm may not be driven to produce 
at the minimum point on its aver- 
age curve. Output may be 
lower and prices higher than under 
perfect competition. Under 


cost 


these 


circumstances the standard of living 
of the economy is held down. 
Practices which can restrict com- 
petition are also criticized on the 
grounds that they stifle individual 
initiative and that they result in 
undeserved and unreasonably high 
profits to those who engage in re- 
strictive practices. Still another 
criticism is that restriction of com- 
petition tends to eliminate small 
business units which are said to be 
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the backbone of our free enterprise 
system and our democratic form of 
government. Some fear that one or 
a few well-entrenched giant enter- 
prises can so dominate an industry 
as to prevent or at least hinder the 
successful development of new ideas 
by outsiders, 

(ce) Not all monopolies are il- 
legal under the Federal anti-trust 
laws. Since the Federal anti-trust 
laws apply only to enterprises en- 
gaged in inter-state commerce, firms 
that confine their activities to a 
single state are not subject to them. 
There are also certain monopolies 
that are specifically exempt from 
anti-trust laws, such as the activities 
of labor unions under the terms of 
the Clayton acts, and associations 
of exporters under the Webb- 
Pomerene act of 1918. Public utili- 
ties and railroads are, in many cases, 
permitted to operate as monopolies 
but are closely regulated by govern- 
ment agencies. Of course, certain 
monopolies, such as the postal sys- 
tem, are operated by the govern- 
ment. Also, monopolies that result 
from exclusive control of a natural 
resource are not necessarily illegal 
under the Federal anti-trust laws. 


QUESTION 2 


(a and b) Analysis of ex- 
penditures of individuals shows 
that the marginal propensity to 
consume tends to decline as per- 
sonal incomes increase. Some 
economists, therefore, assume 
that in high-income economies, 
such as ours, savings will tend to 
outrun investment opportunities, 
thus leading to equilibrium be- 
tween saving and investing below 
the full employment level. 

(1) Explain the meaning of 

the concept “marginal 
propensity to consume.” 


(2) Explain the meaning of 
the concept “full em- 
ployment.” 

(3) Are there any factors in 
our economy which sug- 
gest that savings will not 
outrun investment op- 
portunities? Explain. 

(c) Two concepts — encoun- 

tered frequently in economic lit- 
erature are “gross national 


product” and “national income.” 
(1) Define these two con- 
cepts. 
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(2) Which of these two con- 
cepts is the better meas- 
ure of the standard of 
living of a national econ- 
omy? Explain. 


Answer to Question 2 


(a and b) (1) The “marginal 
propensity to consume” is the ratio 
of the increase in consumption ex- 
penditure to a given increase in 
income. For example, if an indi- 
vidual spent $.80 out of a $1.00 
increase in his income, his marginal 
propensity to consume would be 0.8. 
If people in the aggregate in our 
economy are saving a large propor- 
tion of any increase in personal in- 
comes, our economy would be char- 
acterized as one having a low 
marginal propensity to consume or 
a high marginal propensity to save. 
Some economists expect this mar- 
ginal propensity to consume to pre- 
vail in a high-income economy be- 
cause at high incomes people will 
spend less of any increase in income 
for consumer goods. Therefore, if 
people are not spending their in- 
creases in income for consumption, 
the increases become a part of sav- 
ings, and if savings tend to outrun 
investment opportunities, this may 
lead to the problem of equilibrium 
at less than full employment. 

(2) Although the concept of “full 
employment” usually refers to the 
labor force in an economy the term 
is equally applicable to all the factors 
of production, i.e., land, labor, cap- 
ital, and management. As the con- 
cept is applied to the supply of labor 
in an economy it refers to the con- 
dition that prevails when there is 
employment opportunity for all per- 
sons seeking employment at the pre- 
vailing wages. “Full employment” 
is sometimes defined in statistical 
terms as a condition which prevails 
when not more than a specified per- 
centage (for example, 2% to 5%) 
of the labor force is unemployed 
at a particular time. 

A more precise definition of the 
concept “full employment” is that 
it is a condition that exists when 
the supply of labor is wage inelastic ; 
that is, an increase in wages will 
result in a much less than propor- 
tionate increase in the number of 
persons seeking employment. 

(3) For convenience of discus- 
sion, factors in our economy which 
suggest that savings will not outrun 
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investment opportunities may be di- 
vided into those that tend to increase 
investment, and those that tend to 
hold savings in check. 

Factors which tend to keep invest- 
ment at a high level in the American 
economy are the continuing increase 
in population, numerous technolog- 
ical innovations, opportunities for 
foreign investments whether for eco- 
nomic or political reasons, and the 
vast opportunities for public invest- 
ments in such programs as highways 


and electric power projects. 

Factors that tend to hold savings 
in check are the strong drive to in- 
crease personal consumption, and 
government policies which appear to 
reduce the need for private savings. 
Examples of such public policies are 
the social security system and go 
ernment aid to those seeking higher 
education. 

(ec) (1) Gross national product 
is defined as the market value of 


(Continued yn the next r age} 
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C.L.U. Questions 


goods and services produced over a 
period of time, or as the sum of 


consumption expenditure, govern- 
ment expenditure for goods and 
services (i.e.. excluding transfer 


payments), and gross private in 
vestment. 

National defined as 
gross national product less depre 
ciation and indirect business taxes. 
It may also be defined as the sum 
of wages and wage supplements, net 
income of unincorporated enter 
prises, rents, interest payments, div 
idends, undistributed corporate prof- 
its, and corporation taxes. 


income is 


(2) National income is a better 
measure of the standard of living of 
a national economy than gross na- 
tional product, first, because the lat- 
ter does not exclude depreciation 
allowances. Depreciation of capital 
equipment represents the volume of 
re-investment necessary to keep the 
amount of capital in the economy 
intact. Secondly, the inclusion of 
indirect business taxes in gross na- 
tional product also overstates the 
actual value of the productivity of 
the economy because the value of 
governmental services is included 
in gross national product and add- 
ing in indirect business taxes which 
are used to pay for governmental 
services, is double counting. 

Neither measure is, of 
wholly satisfactory either for time- 
to-time or place-to-place compari 
sons of living standards. They in- 
clude for the most part only the 
utilities produced for exchange and 


course, 


thus omit many goods and services 
produced within and 
free goods both of which are rela- 
tively more important at some times 
and places than others. Also, the 
dollars in which national income and 


households 


gross national product are measured 
vary in purchasing power from one 
time to another and must therefore 
be corrected for price changes. Then 
too, account must be taken not only 
of the size of the population but also 
of the distribution of income before 
inferences concerning the standard 
of living can be drawn from national 
income and product statistics. [i 
nally, many will feel that the stand 
ard of living cannot be defined in 
terms of commodities and services 
alone; account must be taken also 


of hours of work and leisure, work 
88 


ing conditions and perhaps even 
broader social and cultural living. 


QUESTION 3 


(a and b) “One of the most 
controversial and widely debated 
issues relating to world trade is 
that of a multilateral trade sys- 
tem versus bilateral trade agree- 
ments.” 

(1) Distinguish clearly — be- 

tween a multilateral trade 
system and a_ bilateral 
trade agreement in world 
trade. 
Analyze the economic ad- 
vantages that might be 
expected to flow from 
a multilateral trade sys- 
tem as compared with 
those of a system of bi- 
lateral trade agreements. 
Describe the principal ob- 
stacles to the functioning 
of a multilateral trade 
system. 

(c) A Congressman in recom- 
mending a tariff on certain goods 
now admitted free stated, ““This 
tariff will be doubly advantage- 
ous for the United States; first, 
it will produce much needed 
revenue, and second, it will of- 
fer protection for American 
made goods.” 

Do you believe this reasoning 
is economically sound? Explain 
why or why not. 


(2) 


(3) 


Answer to Question 3 


(a and b) (1) A _ multilateral 
trade system is one in which any 
participating country can use its net 
earnings from trade with one coun- 
try to pay its debit balances with 
any other country. 

A bilateral trade agreement is an 
agreement between two countries 
setting forth conditions under which 
may be exchanged. The 
goods may be exchanged on the 
basis of barter or for payment in 
foreign exchange. 

(2) Basically, the economic ad- 
vantages that might be expected 
from a multilateral trade system are 
those associated with an optimum 
allocation of economic resources. 
Increased trade opportunities are 
facilitated by a multilateral trade 
system since the principle of com- 
parative advantage is permitted to 
operate to its fullest extent. Tf 
devotes its resources 


goods 


each country 





to the production of those goods for 
which the country is relatively best 
equipped, all countries would bene- 
ht through multilateral trade. The 
countries in the system can import 
those goods, for the production of 
which they are poorly equipped and 
pay for them with the foreign ex- 
change they acquire by exporting 
those goods, for the production of 
which they are favorably equipped. 
Thus, a multilateral trading system 
encourages territorial specialization 
by permitting each country to pur- 
chase from the cheapest foreign 
source. 

(3) The principal obstacles to 
the functioning of a multilateral 
trade system are (a) tariffs which 
artificially increase prices of goods 
exchanged between countries, (b) 
import quotas which set a limit to 
the quantity of goods that may be 
imported, and (c) exchange con- 
trols under which a particular coun- 
try may restrict the amount of for- 
eign currencies available for imports. 
In addition, bilateral agreements, 
administrative regulations such as 
sanitary provisions and marking re- 
quirements, and cartels (through 
which international competition is 
limited by dividing world markets) 
have restrictive effects. 

These obstacles to the functioning 
of a multilateral trade system owe 
their origin to the influence of 
domestic pressure groups, national 
defense considerations of the var- 
ious countries, nationalism, the de- 
sire for industrialization, the world 
dollar shortage and a desire by 
countries to develop.a favorable bal- 
ance of trade. 

(c) The reasoning indicated in 
the statement is not economically 
sound. A tariff cannot produce sub- 
stantial revenue and at the same 
time offer significant protection for 
American made goods. If foreign 
goods on which tariffs are paid come 
into the country they compete with 
American made goods; on the other 
hand, if they are prevented from 
coming into the country a tariff will 
not be paid on them. 

The position may also be taken 
that tariffs in general are economi- 
cally unsound. Since they prevent 
the optimum realization of the ad- 
vantages of international specializa- 
tion they do not maximize the aggre- 
gate production of the international 
economy. 
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QUESTION 4 


The Federal budget has been 
balanced in only three of the past 
25 years. This has given rise to 
real concern in some quarters 
over the soundness of our fiscal 
policies. 

(a) Under what circumstances 
is deficit financing probably 
justified? Explain. 

(b) What has been the im- 
pact of deficit financing at the 
national level on (1) the yield 
which life insurance companies 
have been able to earn on their 
investments, and (2) the pur- 
chasing power of life insurance 
proceeds? In both cases give rea- 
sons for your answer. 

(c) Outline the arguments for 
balancing the Federal budget an- 
nually. 


Answer to Question 4 


(a) It is generally agreed that 
deficit financing is justified to f- 
nance war expenditures and ex- 
penditures for national defense in 
times of emergency. Financing war 
expenditures by taxation would be 
objectionable because the high tax 
rates that would be necessary would 
probably reduce materially incen- 
tives at a time when more work than 
ever would be required to produce 
war material in addition to normal 
civilian-type goods. 

During periods of business de- 
pression deficit financing may be 
justified because it is a method of 
injecting purchasing power into the 
economy and thereby stimulating 
consumption and investment. As a 
result the level of production and 
employment may be raised. 

Construction of needed public 
facilities may also be justifiably fi- 
nanced on a deficit basis. Payment 
for the construction of roads and 
schools, for example, may logically 
be spread over future years since 
the use of such facilities will benefit 
society for a number of years. 

(b) (1) It is not possible to 
assess with certainty the impaci of 
deficit financing at the national level 
on the yield which life insurance 
companies have been able to earn 
on their investments. Deficit financ- 
ing on the national level has led the 
government to maintain low inter- 
est rates and this has depressed the 
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vield on life insurance investments. 
On the other hand, it is argued that 
deficit financing has stimulated the 
economy thereby creating extensive 
private investment opportunities, 
which in the aggregate may have in- 
creased the overall yield for the life 
insurance companies above the yield 
that would have been earned if the 
economy had not had the stimulus 
of the deficit financing. 

(2) The purchasing power of 
life insurance proceeds has declined 
as a result of deficit financing at the 
national level. Deficit financing has 
created an increased supply of 
money which in turn has resulted in 
an inflation in prices and thus a 
lower purchasing power of the dol- 
lar. 

(ec) A number of arguments are 
sometimes given for balancing the 
Federal budget annually. In a boom 
period a balanced Federal budget 
reduces inflationary pressures be- 
cause government borrowing from 
commercial banks will be unneces- 
sary. When the government bor- 
rows from the commercial banks by 
the sale of bonds to them new money 
is created by the banking system. 
This has accounted for the greater 
part of the expansion in the money 
supply in our economy in recent 
years. Another argument for pre- 
venting an increase in the national 
debt is to hold down the burden of 
interest payments on the debt. Also, 
it is argued that holding Federal ex- 
penses to the level of tax receipts 


makes government administrators 
more cost-conscious and thus leads 
to a reduction in wasteful expendi- 
tures. Another argument for bal 
ancing the Federal budget annually 
sometimes advanced is that the gov 
ernment should live within its in- 
come, just as families and business 
units must do, if they are to remain 
financially sound and to maintain 
the confidence of the people. 

It should be emphasized that even 
though these are the arguments com 
monly advanced for budget balance 
ing, most persons would probably 
agree that annual budget balancing 
is less important than using sur- 
pluses in some years and deficits in 
others to stabilize the American 
economy. 


QUESTION 5 


“There has been much spec- 
ulation among political writers as 
to whether some form of perma- 
nent authoritarian rule could 
arise in this country, that is, a 
system in which the Executive, 
subordinating both Congress and 
the Courts, could rule with the 
real or manufactured consent of 
the people.” 

(a) Identify and explain the 
specific provisions in the Federal 
Constitution designed to prevent 
one person or a small group of 
persons from gaining control of 
the Federal government. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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(b) Describe the proposals 
which have been advanced in re- 
cent years to increase the effec- 
tiveness of Congress in the gov- 
ernmental process (1) by means 
of reorganization of Congress, 
and (2) by means other than the 
reorganization of Congress. 





Answer to Question 5 

(a) Articles I, II, III of the Con- 
stitution, which define the functions 
of the various branches of the gov- 
ernment, have as one of their pur- 
poses the prevention of one person 
or a small group of persons from 
gaining control of the Federal gov- 
ernment. This is accomplished 
through the system of “separation 
of powers” and “checks and_bal- 
ances.” Examples of the operation 
of the system are: a bicameral leg- 
islature with each “house” checking 
on the other and together possessing 
the power to impeach and remove 
from office; the veto power of the 
President ; the power of Congress to 
pass measures over the presidential 
veto by a two-thirds vote of each 
house; the right of the Senate to 
approve certain presidential appoint- 
ments and to approve treaties; the 
power that is inherent in the right 
of the Supreme Court to judicial re- 
view ; and the fact that certain gov- 
ernmental powers are reserved to 
the states or to the people. 

The whole electoral process may 
be considered a system designed to 
prevent one person or a small group 
of persons from gaining control of 
the Federal government. Since the 
electoral process requires an elec- 
tion of a President every four years 
and a congressional election every 
two years, the people have an op- 
portunity to approve or disapprove 
of the men governing them. The 
system of apportioning seats in the 
House of Representatives accord- 
ing to population and of electing two 
Senators from each state prevents 
small groups from controlling the 
legislative branch of the government. 
The 22nd Amendment to the Con- 
stitution which limits the President 
to two terms is also designed to 
prevent one person from gaining 
control of the Federal government. 

Other provisions of the Federal 
Constitution which are designed to 


prevent one person or a small group 
of persons from gaining control of 
the Federal government are the first 
ten Amendments to the Constitution, 
the Bill of Rights, which provide 
freedom of speech, freedom of as- 
sembly, freedom of the press and so 
forth. 

(b) (1) Proposals which have 
been advanced in recent years to 
increase the effectiveness of Con- 
gress in the governmental process 
by means of reorganizing Congress 
are proposals to (1) reduce the num- 
ber of congressional committees ; 
(2) reduce the number of commit- 
tee assignments for each Represent- 
ative and Senator; (3) expand the 
legislative reference service and the 
staff services for each committee; 
(4) allow cabinet members to par- 
ticipate in congressional debates ; 
(5) establish a unicameral, rather 
than a bicameral, legislative system ; 
and (6) eliminate the seniority rule 
in assigning chairmanships of con- 
gressional committees. 

(2) A number of proposals have 
been advanced in recent years to in- 
crease the effectiveness of Congress 
in the governmental process by 
means other than reorganization of 
Congress. For example, proposals 
have been made to provide a more 
practical cloture rule in the Senate 
and thereby reduce the effect of 
filibuster. Virtual elimination of 
riders to congressional bills thereby 
allowing more proposed legislation 
to be considered on an individual 
basis has been suggested. Increased 
salaries for congressmen have been 
proposed as a means of attracting 
more capable men. Also proposals 
have been made to strengthen cor- 
rupt practices legislation, to decrease 
the membership in the House of 
Representatives, to lengthen the 
term of office of congressmen, to 
provide more effective control of 
lobbies and pressure groups, to elim- 
inate sessions of Congress after 
elections, but before the installation 
of newly elected members, thereby 
avoiding “lame duck” sessions. 

(To be continued ) 
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obituaries 


Lehman: A. Thomas Lehman, vice presi- 
dent, actuary and secretary of the Union 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, died 
suddenly May 4 at the age of 60. Mr. 


Lehman had served Union Mutual as ac- 
tuary for 22 years, previously holding the 
same title with the North American Life 
and Casualty Company of Minneapolis; 
the Standard Life Insurance Company of 
Pittsburgh, and the Detroit Life Insur- 
ance Company of Detroit. He was also 
state secretary for the Indiana Insurance 
Department, and examiner and assistant 














actuary for the Iowa Insurance Depart- 
ment. He was a Fellow of the Society of 
Actuaries and a member of the Fraternal 
Actuarial Association. Mr. Lehman was 
a member of Rotary International, YMCA, 
the Executive’s Club, Round Table, Torch 
Club, Fraternity Club and Theta Chi 
Fraternity. He was a 32nd Degree Mason. 


Ireland: John S. Ireland, retired superin- 
tendent of agency research of the Sun 
Life of Canada, died recently at the age 
of 66. Mr. Ireland joined the Prudential 
Life of Winnipeg in 1912 and became at- 
tached to the Sun Life organization when 
the Prudential was reinsured by the Sun 
Life in 1918. In 1919 he was named secre- 
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tary of agencies in Montreal. In 1923 he 
became inspector of agencies, in 1926 as- 
sistant superintendent and in 1928 super- 
intendent of agencies. During the next 
two years Mr. Ireland’s duties with the 
company’s foreign branches took him 
around the world. Late in 1929 he took 
over the superintendency of the company’s 
Eastern United States division. In 1938 
he was appointed superintendent of 
agency research at the head office, a posi 
tion he retained until his retirement for 
reasons of health in September, 1950. A 
governor of Montreal General Hospital, 
Mr. Ireland was a long time member of 
the Royal Montreal Golf Club and a 
member of the Northern Light Lodge 
(Winnipeg) G.R.M., A.F. & A.M. 


Johns: Willard T. Johns, retired secretary 
and treasurer of the Mutual Life Insur 
ance Company of New York, died April 
18th at the age of 64. Mr. Johns joined 
Mutual of New York as a clerk in the 
Scranton, Pa. agency in 1909. After ad 
vancing to assistant cashier he was pro- 
moted in 1916 to a supervisory position 
at the home office. Following service in 
the first World War he returned to the 
company as head of a bureau in the sales 
department. In 1928 Mr. Johns became 
manager of the Policyholders’ Service 
Bureau and in 1939 was elected secretary. 
In 1949 he became secretary and treasurer. 


Boutillier: Charles C. Boutillier, manager 
of the Philadelphia claim office of the 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Com- 
pany, died April 9th at the age of 49. Mr. 
Boutillier joined the company in 1925 
and had been a member of the claim de- 
partment continuously since that time. 
From 1935 to 1939 he served as a claim 
representative in New York City, and in 
1939 was made head of the Philadelphia 
claim office, an office, which at the time 
of his death, was one of the largest in 
the company’s field claim system. Active 
in industry associations Mr. Boutillier was 
instrumental in organizing the Life, Ac- 
cident and Health Claim Association of 
Philadelphia and served as its first presi- 
dent. 


Elden: William Elden, general agent of 
the Duluth agency of The Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Company, died April 25th 
at the age of 59. Mr. Elden was ap- 
pointed Mutual Benefit general agent in 
1947 after many years of managerial ex- 
perience with other life insurance firms. 
He was active in the Duluth Life Under- 
writers Association, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Elks and the Community Chest. 
He also served as a member of the board 
of trustees of the Duluth First Lutheran 
Church. 


Horne: William S. Horne, a director of 
the Great Southern Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Houston, died May 6 at the age of 
76. Mr. Horne was employed as a book- 
keeper by Great Southern in November, 
1909, the year the company was organized. 
He supervised the writing of the first 
policy issued, and, in the early days of the 
company, was accustomed to making out 


the annual statement by hand. In ‘1920 
he was elected assistant secretary and 
cashier, in 1921 assistant treasurer and 


assistant secretary and in 1923 was pro- 
moted to secretary and assistant treas- 
urer. In 1935 he was elected vice presi- 
dent and treasurer, a member of the 
board of directors, and a member of the 
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executive committee. In 1938 he was 
also made a member of the finance com- 
mittee. In March 1952 poor health forced 
his retirement, although he continued to 
serve as consultant and director. Mr. 
Horne was a member of the Church of 
St. John the Divine in Houston, a mem- 
ber of the Elks Club, the Houston Club, 
and the Sons of the Republic of Texas. 


policy changes 


Guarantee Mutual has “completely reor- 
ganized” its rate structure, dividend 
scale, disability rates, and ADB rates 
which apply to life insurance. Several 
life contracts have been added to the 
policy portfolio. Effective date of the new 
schedule was April 1. 


Indianapolis Life has increased the in- 
terest rate on its premium deposit fund 
from 3% to 314%, and has made other 
liberalizations. 


Jefferson National has liberalized avia- 
tion underwriting rules and has made 
more flexible the issue of its family in 
come rider. 
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Mutual of New York has eliminated o1 
reduced extra premiums for about 93°, 
of the 547 hazardous occupational classes 
it covers under individual contracts. 


National Fidelity Life has liberalized its 
term policies, to provide for conversion 
and for renewal without evidence of in 
surability up to age sixty. 


New York Life now offers a series of six 
new standard plans of group comprehen- 
sive major medical expense insurance. 
The basic design of the policies is to pay 
80% of the excess of reasonable medical 
care expenses over an out-of-pocket de- 
ductible of $50, subject to a maximum 
payment of $5,000 or $10,000. The plans 
may be offered to groups of 25 lives and 
up. They include a deductible and coin- 
surance. Three are on an Each Illness 
and three on a Calendar Year benefit and 
deductible basis. Coinsurance is either 
80-20% or 75-25%. 


Occidental, Calif., has a $15,000 mini- 
mum non-par whole life, written ages 16— 
65 and issued substandard up to 500%. 
Premiums with 20th year cash value follow 
—age 25, $13.65 ($264); age 35, $19.05 
($345); age 45, $28.27 ($436). 









++. @ good brokerage 
tie for you! 


GREAT AMERICAN 42k, 


GREAT AMERICAN RESERVE INSURANCE COMPANY, Dallas, Texas 
Travis T. Wallace, President * Glen Wallace, C.L.U., Agency V.P 


Ohio National has introduced a series of 
participating decreasing term plans, mini 
mum $5,000. Principal purpose is mort 
gage coverage. 


Prudential has inaugurated an “auto- 
matic” premium payment system for its 
monthly payment policyholders who have 
checking accounts with banks. ‘The plan 
is believed to be the first of its kind 
adopted by a major life insurance com 
pany on a national basis. 


Republic National has raised its non-med 
ical limits which now are: 0—34, $20,000; 
35-39, $10,000; 40-44, $7,500. 


State Mutual has a new method of under- 
writing certain groups of twenty-five o1 
more lives, using individual policies, on a 
basis not requiring evidence of insur- 
ability. The method is called “guaranteed 
issue.” 


Union Mutual has a non-cancellable and 
guaranteed renewable to 65 policy issued 
on April 1. The company says this gives 
new flexibility on a lower rate basis. 


United Life and Accident is offering a 
juvenile twenty pay policy. ‘The contract 
will be available at ages 0-14. 
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sales 

American United Life: Agencies paid for 
42% more business in the first third of 
1956 compared with the same four months 
last year. 

Bankers Life (lowa): New business issued 
and paid-for for the first quarter of 1956 
totaled $72,393,189 (an increase of more 
than $12 million over same period last 
vear) of which $37,041,569 was ordinary 
and $35,351,620, group. Production for 
March totaled $31,089,705 (more than $7 
million increase over last March) of which 
$12,838,520 was ordinary and $18,251,185, 


group. Total insurance in force reached 
$2,514,220,722 by the end of March of 
which $1,578,675,042 was ordinary and 
$935,545,680, group. : 


ROWING 


STATE BY STATE 
SERVICE BY SERVICE 


As our area of service continues 
to expand, more and more ca- 
reer life underwriters are needed. 
Great Southern’s complete port- 
folio of life, accident, sickness and 
hospitalization 
unlimited opportunities for service 
in these great states. 


insurance offers 


Why not grow with us? 


GREAT SOUTHERN 


Life Insurance Company 
Founded 1903 


Meme Office + Houston, Texas 





LOUISIANA 
OKLAHOMA 


Bankers National: Paid-for production for 
March showed a 57% increase over March, 
1955, and brought the increase in paid-for 
business up to 46% for the first quarter of 
1956 over same period last year. The in- 
crease of insurance in force for the first 
quarter was 67% over last year. 


Beneficial Standard: Life insurance in 
force rose 25% during the year 1955. New 
life insurance written, new disability in- 
surance and earnings for first quarter of 
1956 exceeded the like 1955 quarter by 
approximately 20°, 


Business Men's: New paid life insurance 
for first quarter was $58,825,334, a 20.5% 
increase over last year. Life insurance in 
force increased 28.2% over first quarter of 
1955 to a total of $1,031,166,534. 













ALABAMA 
ARIZONA 
ARKANSAS 
NEW MEXICO 














OPPORTUNITY 


SAINT 
PAUL 


For The Man Ready 


For General Agent Success 


NP Wael )- Van. @3-14 a\4- 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


TOPEKA * siouxXx 


Strong as the Strongest — Enduring as Rushmore 
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Business is grat—ons prospects for the 
future are all favorable in the rapidly 
growing key market area of St. Paul. We 
have an opening available for the right 
man ready for General Agent advance- 
ment. Write us today. National Reserve 
Life has passed the one hundred ninety 
million dollar mark of Insurance In Force 
and is moving rapidly forward in a dy- 
namic expansion program from the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii . . . from California to 
Florida. 


Your inquiry will be treated with com- 
plete confidence—don't delay, because St. 
Paul offers a dazzling opportunity for 
profitable reward to the right man who 
a our company in this key area! 


. O. CHAPMAN, Pres. 
4 “H. WITMER, Chm. of the Board 





Colonial Life (N. J.): Insurance in force 
at end of first quarter of 1956 exceeded 
$400 million. 


Connecticut Mutual: First quarter sales 
totaled $110,332,000, more than $3 million 
over the record-breaking first three months 
of 1955. The January total of $39,322,000 
set a new monthly production peak. 


Continental Assurance: New president 
greeted by the largest single day’s produc- 
tion of new business in the history of the 
company—$77,429,000. 


Equitable Life (lowa): The greatest 
single month in history recorded a paid 
total of $17,578,225 of new life insurance 
during March. This was an increase of 
6.5% over March, 1955, and brought the 
total for the first three months to $40,- 
483,930, a gain of 6.7% over first quarter 
last year. Life insurance in force at end 
of March totaled $1,438,333,346. 


Equitable Life (N. Y.): New paid business 
in the first three months amounted to 
$378,339,000, a sales gain of 12.8% over 
like period of 1955. 


Franklin Life: A net gain of $34,680,000 
in outstanding insurance was registered 
during March, thus producing the largest 
volume of new sales ever recorded in a 
thirty-day period. Insurance in _ force 
gained almost $100 million during the 
first quarter, with new sales expanding 
34.5% over same period of last year. 


Government Employees Life: Period 
ended March 31 showed life insurance in 
force at $67,740,261 compared to $54,- 
393,695 in like period of 1955. 


Great-West Life: First-quarter life insur- 
ance and annuity sales exceeded $175,- 
900,000—almost double the comparable 
1955 figure. The first three months closed 
with a record $31 million of new busi- 
ness reported in March, some $7 million 
ahead of the same month last year. 


Guarantee Mutual: The record-breaking 
life volume written and paid during 
March (a $6,824,061 tribute to the presi- 
dent) resulted in a 14.6% increase for the 
first quarter of 1956 compared with first 
quarter of 1955. 


Guardian Life: A new one-month record 
was set in both life volume and A & H 
premiums in March—almost $27 million 
in life and over $131,000 in A & H pre- 
miums. 


Jefferson Standard: During the quarterly 
period just closed sales totaled a record 
$53,281,338, up 13% over same period of 
1955. Insurance in force registered a net 
gain of $31,668,000, reaching $1,483,112,- 
047, a 9% increase over the amount of 
insurance in force March 31, 1955. 
Massachusetts Mutual: Total insurance 
in force passed the $5 billion mark in 
March. Ordinary sales of $182 million 
in the first quarter were 17.7% ahead of 
the same period last year, and the Jan- 
uary production of $70 million was the 
largest single month in history. 





New England Life: Sales of $193 million 
of new life during the first quarter, an 
increase of 30.4°% ® over the previous rec- 
ord for that period set in 1955, were re- 


ported. New insurance sale in March 
totaled $59 million, 22% more than in 
March, 1955. 
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North American Life & Cas.: Has passed 
the half billion mark of life insurance 
in force. 


Northwestern Mutual: Record-breaking 
sales of $172 million, almost 20% above 
sales in same period of 1955, were re- 
ogre for the first-quarter of 1956. Sales 
or March also hit a record level for the 
month totaling $58,522,000, more than 
7% over March, 1955. 


Ohio State: Production for the first quar- 
ter was the greatest in history amounting 
to $15,399,018, an increase of 64.2% over 
same period for 1955. Insurance in force 
increased by $11,282,853, a gain of 112%, 
with total insurance in force now standing 
at $320,977,489. Group insurance for the 
quarter was $3,993,300 as compared with 
$1,494,950 in 1955. 


Old Line Life (Wis.): New life insurance 
written and paid-for during the first 
quarter of 1956 exceeded that of the 
same period a year ago by 74%. 


Pan-American: President’s month cam- 
paign (March) was most successful in his- 
tory. First quarter paid-for business in- 
creased 20.4% over first three months of 
1955. 


Philadelphia Life: Paid business for the 
first quarter showed an 18% increase 
over same period in 1955. Volume of 
business for March showed a 12% gain 
over that of March, 1955. 


Provident Mutual: New paid business dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1956 surpassed 
that of last year by 11.2%. New paid 
business figures for March showed a 
13.1% gain over same month of 1955. 


Prudential: The 600,000th individual sick- 
ness and accident insurance policy was 
issued the first week of April, less than 
four years after entry into the field. 


Universal Life & Acc. (Texas): A record 
volume of $3,626,470 of life insurance was 
produced during four weeks in honor of 
president’s birthday. 


assn notes 


American College of Life Underwriters: 
Dr. Thomas J. Luck, head of the Depart- 
ment of Business Administration at the 
College of William and Mary, has been 
appointed director of management educa- 
tion. 


Colorado Insurance Dept.: Benjamin S. : 


Freeman, formerly head accountant and 
security analyst for Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, has been appointed as 
an examiner. 


Health Insurance Ass'n: Paul E. Laymon, 
vice president and general counsel of 
Standard Accident and Planet Ins. Cos., 
has been elected a director of this newly- 
organized trade group of the accident and 
sickness business for a period of threc 
years. 


Indiana Life Ins. Leaders Club: New 
officers elected are: President, Bayard J. 
Somes, CLU, (Conn. Mutual, Evansville): 
vice president, Robert A. Walz (New 
England Life, Indianapolis); and secretary 
treasurer, Max 8S. Potts (Penn Mutual, 
Huntington). 
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E. B. CONNELL 
Agency Offices: 
Princeton, 
West Virginia 


Company’s 









OPERATING 
TERRITORY 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 





Kansas Tennessee 
Kentucky Texas 
Lovisiana Utah 
Mississippi Virginia 
Missouri Washington 
Montana Wyoming 





A PLANNED 


The remarkable advantage of the GROWTH 
PLAN provided by the Company's PROGRAM OF 
EXPANSION is seen in the operation of the 
E. B. Connell Agency of West Virginia. In the 

rapid growth is reflected the 
successful application by this Agency of the Pro- 
gram’‘s Blueprint for Success. 


Insurance in force: 


$245,000,000.00 


National OW Line. 


Insurance Company 
Lee Rock, Arkansas 





LIBERAL Reward 





Agency. 





You'll find that Federal Life's excellent kit of Life and A & H policies, 
financing plans, vested renewals, incentive bonuses, and top commission scales 
is a “liberal reward" for managing a Federal Life agency. 


We may have an opening for a qualified manager in your locality * and 
are particularly anxious to find a manager for our firmly established Detroit 


If you are under 40, have had experience as a personal producer and as a 
supervisor or assistant manager or feel that you have the ability to manage an 
agency, write giving full details (all replies confidential) to: 


EMERY A. HUFF, Vice President and Superintendent of Agencies 


Federal Life Insurance Company 


168 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


* Openings available in Cal., Colo., Fla., Ill., Ind., lowa, Kans., Mich., Mo., Nebr., 
N. J., N. C., Ohio, Okla., Oreg., Pa., Texas, and Wisc. 








Life Ins. Agency Management Ass'n: 
Harland L. Knight, agency vice president 
of Paul Revere Life, was elected chairman 
of the accident and sickness committee 
succeeding William P. Lynch. 

Total membership has reached 277 with 
the admission of the following companies: 
L’Assurance-Vie Desjardins, Levis, Quebec, 
Canada; Austin Life Ins. Co., Austin, 
Texas; Mutual Life & Citizens Assur. Co., 
Ltd., Sydney, Australia; and Thai Prasit 
Ins. & Warehouse Co., Ltd., Bangkok, 
Vhailand. 


Life Insurance Ass'n of America: 4/beri 
V. Whitehall, formerly executive director 
of Blue Cross in Seattle, Wash., has been 
appointed associate director of health 
insurance, and Richard J. Eales, admin- 


istralive assistant, was made assistant di- 
rector of health insurance. Charles K. 
Peters, administrative assistant, was trans- 
ferred to the legal dept. as assistant 
counsel. 


National Ass'n of Life Underwriters: 
Headquarters are now located at 1800 H 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

New local associations formed: Central 
Michigan, Jack E. Swift, Mt. Pleasant, 
president; Suburban Maryland, William 
H. Ball, Silver Spring; and the McComb 
County (Mich.). 

New local association of the General 
Agents and Managers Conf.: Fort Lauder- 
dale, Fla.. B. M. Stewart, president; 
Wichita Falls, Texas, W. V. Edwards, Jr.; 
and Yakima, Wash., John E. Velton. 
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EDWIN J. THOMAS 


Portrait by Fabian Bachrach 


“,..added over 20,000 employees 
to The Payroll Savings Plan.” 


“The Savings Bond Program—like any other program in 
a corporation—will succeed only if it has the complete 
support of top management. Recently the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company added over 20,000 employ ees 
to the Payroll Savings Plan, attaining an overall par- 
ticipation of over 71%, While the drive itself was suc- 
cessful I feel the job is only half done. Now we are 
installing a program to maintain this high peak of par- 
ticipation. Such a program will constantly keep the 
merits of the program before each employee, encour- 
aging him to provide his own security through this 


effortless plan of saving.” 

EDWIN J. THOMAS, President 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Inc. 
What is the percentage of employee participation in 
your Payroll Savings Plan? If it is less than 50%, get in 
touch with Savings Bond Division, U.S. Treasury De- 
partment, Washington, D. C. Your State Sales Director 
will be glad to weet you increase your participation to 
60% or higher. A phone call, telegram or letter to 
Savings Bond Division, U.S. Treasury Department will 
bring a prompt response. 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 
thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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WITH LIFE INSURANCE 
More and more leisure time and 


American ingenuity have combined 
to make “Do-It-Yourself” an industry 
of major proportions. 


“Money may be the husk of many 


things, but not the kernel. It brings 


you food but not appetite; medicine But it won’t work with Life Insurance. 
The advice and persuasion of a well- 
trained agent are essential elements in 
our business so that Life Insurance, 


tailored to the individual, may perform 


but not health; acquaintances but 


ue 


not friends; servants but not faith- 
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fulness; days of joy but not peace or 


happiness. 


—HENRIK IBSEN 


BENE LIFE 


BENEFICIAL 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


AMORTIZATION REPORT 
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distress and decreased during periods 


_ eral loan insurance or guarantees— of highest market activity. 
FULL AMORTIZATION OFFERS LESS those secured by small, medium- Changes in urban mortgage lend 
protection against home mortgage priced dwellings. The least favor- ing the report concludes “have 
default than is commonly believed, able experience was on those that shifted major risks from the spender 
the National Bureau of Economic are still predominantly made without _ to the saver, from the younger to the 
Research claims in a comprehensive such protection. The factor of pre- older age groups, and—in general 
study of urban mortgage lending. dominant importance in mortgage from the present to the future.” 
The study points out that the prac- loan experience is the phase of the 
tice of full amortization has spread business cycle in which the loan is 
from government insured loans to made. The closer a loan is made to 
the majority of conventionally fi- a major downturn in consumer in- 
nanced home loans. The much lauded come and in real estate values, the GOVERNMENT COST RISES 
Ine. feature of full repayment by matu- greater the chance that it will end 
in rity has been won at the price of in default. THE COST TO THE PEOPLE of govern- 
t in extended maturities, according to All the major institutional lenders ment in the United State—federal, 
De- the study. Even fully amortized have increased and decreased their state, and local combined—is head- 
tor loans made shortly before the 1929 holdings of nonfarm mortgages in ing for the one hundred billion dollar 
1 to crash fared poorly in the thirties; response to fluctuations in the busi- mark and seems certain to reach it in 
to indeed, only very little better than ness cycle. Commercial banks an- 1956 for the first time, says the In- 
vill those made on a nonamortized ticipated the other lenders at the _ stitute of Life Insurance. 





basis. 

Government insurance has gone 
chiefly to preferred risks. Conven- 
tional financing is still predominantly 
used to cover loans on houses at the 
bottom and the top of the value and 
size scale. The best experience dur- 
ing the trying years of the thirties 
was on the very types of loans now 


For June, 1956 


turning points. The shares of com- 
mercial banks and of savings and 
loan associations in total nonfarm 
mortgages have conformed most 
closely to the ups and downs of the 
business cycle. Mutual savings banks 
showed the opposite pattern: their 
share of mortgages outstanding in- 
creased during periods of real estate 


Aggregate 
receipts at all levels of government 
crossed the ninety-seven billion dol- 
lar level in 1955 to hit a new high. 
This figure was the equivalent of 
more than thirty cents of every dollar 
of the record national income for the 
year, and represented about six hun- 
dred dollars for every man, woman, 
and child in the population. 
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The COMPLETE Story on Legal Reserve Life Companies! 





HERE'S WHAT 
BEST’S LIFE REPORTS 


Offers You! 


For every company reported on: 


© Best's summary opinion and recom- 
mendation—iF the company quoli- 
fies! 

« Complete details on financial con- 
ditions, management, and operating 
results. 

© Significant Operating Ratios for the 
past five years. 

¢ Classes and amounts of business in 
force, reserve basis, etc. 

¢ General plan of operation; territory; 
officers, directors, or trustees. 

e History of the company. 

¢ Growth tables. 


Also included is a complete list of all 
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HERE'S A SPECIAL 
REASON WHY YOU 
NEED IT IN 1956! 


"Since January 1, 1953, approximately 
four hundred and fifty new legal re- 
serve life insurance companies have 
been formed in the United States, 
about one-half being established in 
the year 1955 alone. The tremendous 
growth during this three-year period 
raised the total ber of comp 

by more than 50%, from 732 on De- 
cember 31, 1952, to 1,115 on December 
a, Tae «3 3 Oe all, thirty-six states 
and the District of Columbia partici- 
poted in the expansion trend." 


—BEST'S LIFE INSURANCE NEWS, 
March, 1956. 





This unprecedented growth, healthy 
though it undoubtedly is, brings a 
a of new problems in its wake. 

Which ere the really good com- 
panies?" "How is my company better 
than the next man's?" "How can | 








es this to my prospects and policy- 
legal reserve companies by states, as Iders?"' ‘What are other companies 
well as a tabulation of the principal doing to meet the new competition?" 
figures of ali fraternals and assess- Here's the one book that answers these 
ments by state of origin! . . « and many, many other . . 


questions! 
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BEST'S LIFE INSURANCE REPORTS 


1956 Edition 
(Supplemented Monthly by BEST'S LIFE INSURANCE NEWS) 


$25.00 


x+ 125 New Companies! x 200 More Pages! 


Here, in one handsome volume, are all the facts the forward-looking insurance man 
will need in the year ahead to answer all his questions about legal reserve life 
companies! There is virtually no question pertaining to them that the 1956 BEST'S 
LIFE REPORTS won't answer! 


Get your order in now for your copies of this invaluable reference tool! Previous 
experience has shown that many who order may be disappointed!! 


< To: ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, Inc., 75 Fulton St., New York 38, New York 

<o \ Gentlemen: Please send me _________ copies of the 1956 BEST'S LIFE REPORTS at $25.00 each as 

Oo si: soon as they're released from the press! | understand that this includes, for every copy of the REPORTS 
Pe that | order, one annual subscription to the Life Edition of BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS. 

4 Name i a AS Sa at tS ang cS ce ree ee ee 

Firm Oe ar ne ae ee Pea Ree ee ee LPR ONE Se er Ae 

Address : i ai a Ne ec Se a ae ea a eed en 

IE aincnccunskuenneeeiewerwerneaeenes ee PD iitindinncinadboumiaaa 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, Inc. 
BOSTON » CHATTANOOGA + CHICAGO + CINCINNATI * DALLAS * LOS ANGELES * NEW YORK + RICHMOND 
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ACACIA MUTUAL Lite Insurance Company 
Washington, D. C. 


Executive Promotions 


Lloyd K. Crippen, vice president and actuary has 
been elected a director of the company. Edward J. 
Schmuck was advanced from general counsel to vice 
president and general counsel and Donald F. Roberts 
vice president elected financial vice president. Four 
new senior officer positions were created by the board 
of directors; Burton M. Langhenry, second vice presi- 
dent, public relations; William Simpson, second vice 
president and associate actuary; Frank Devlin, second 
vice president, investment department; Lester Van 
Ness, second vice president, office administration. 


BANKERS LIFE Company 


Des Moines, lowa 


President to Retire 


E. M. McConney, president since 1946, has requested 
that he retire on November 30th. Dennis N. Warters, 
executive vice-president, will be elected president effec- 
tive December Ist. 


COLONIAL LIFE Insurance Company of 
America, East Orange, New Jersey 


Declares Quarterly Dividend 


Payment of a quarterly dividend of 25¢ per share will 
be paid on June 15th to stockholders of record June 4. 


CONTINENTAL FIDELITY Life Insurance 
Company, Dallas, Texas 


Executive Promotions 


The following four executive promotions have been 
approved by the directors of this company; Robert B. 
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Allen as secretary ; M. D, Dean as treasurer; Frances T. 
Bessant as assistant secretary and Laurence W. Reichel- 
derfer as assistant treasurer. 


EQUITABLE LIFE Assurance Society 
New York, New York 


New Home Office Departments 


Two new home office departments have been estab- 
lished by the company in recognition of the increasing 
importance of modern electronic data-processing equip- 
ment in life insurance office work. Earl T, Helsel, for- 
merly assistant controller, has been appointed a second 
vice-president for ordinary insurance administration 
which will operate all of the electronic equipment, and 
do the administrative work connected with billing, policy 
dividends and policy loan interest. 

Methods research is headed by David Harris and will 
prepare operating procedures designed to make maxi- 
mum effective use of electronic machines for all appro- 
priate home office functions. Broad studies will also be 
conducted of operating procedures in certain areas which 
do not lend themselves to mechanization. 


FRANKLIN LIFE Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 


Purchases Pellissier Building 


The company has purchased the Pellissier Building 
and other sites comprising the entire block situated on 
Wilshire Boulevard in Los Angeles to be the head of- 
fice in California. The property has been acquired as an 
investment. 


MUTUAL LIFE Insurance Company of New York 
New York, New York 


New Treasurer 


Allen L. Lindley has been named assistant manager of 
securities investment and treasurer of the company, to 
succeed the late Willard T. Johns, in the office of treas- 
urer. 
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Accident and Health 





is important in the development of life insurance agencies. 
That is why we have a complete A&H line featuring such 
saleable contracts as lifetime disability benefits and 
three different Non-Cancellable plans! 


We are growing fast in our territory* because we have an 
outstanding A&H line plus these features: 


* COMPLETE LINE OF LIFE CONTRACTS from 
birth to age 70 with full death benefit from 
age 0 on juvenile policy contracts! 


* COMPLETE SUBSTANDARD FACILITIES! 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM for all new men! 
SALES PLANS that build financial futures! 


* 


+ 


Write to R. D. Rogers, C.L.U., Director of Agencies, 
for details. 





NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


Cc. G. Ashbrook, President 
North American Building, Chicago 3, Illinois 











For nearly half a century .. . 
“The Country's Most Friendly Company" 
* Openings in California, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, 


Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, North 
Dakota, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 











UNUSUAL 
GENERAL AGENCY 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Top, Vested Commissions 

Lifetime Service Fees 

Quick Sales Aids 

Prompt, Effective Home Office 
Cooperation 

Complete Kit of Attractive Non Par 
Contracts Substandard to 500% 
Highly Rated Company (Founded in 
1890) 


OPENINGS IN PENNSYLVANIA, DELAWARE, 
MARYLAND AND OHIO 


Write in confidence to: 
B. A, FRANK 
Manager of General Agencies 


SUN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


109 E. Redwood Street 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 








Guy - 


-LIFE- 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
je. * — KY 


Insurance 
In Force over 
$425,000,000 





Assets over $8214 million 














NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL Life Insurance 


Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Officers Promoted 


Robert F. Preston, second vice-president, has been 
named to direct the company’s research in the field of 
new policy contracts; Rolland F. Hatfield, formerly 
executive assistant, is now manager of the pension and 
tax department; James P. Smith has been named asso- 
ciate actuary for the group and pension departments, to 
succeed Robert F. Preston. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE Insurance Company of 


California, Los Angeles, California 
Executive Changes 


Claude S. Gillespie, assistant vice president, of the 
company has been appointed executive assistant to vice 
president and secretary Howard J. Brace. John R. 
Pullman has been appointed to succeed him with the 
title of superintendent of ordinary underwriting in the 
life and accident and sickness underwriting department. 


PENNSYLVANIA LIFE Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


New Executive Vice President 


Donald R. Hodder, formerly with Woodmen Acci- 
dent and Life Company, Lincoln, Nebraska, has been 
elected executive vice president of the company and a 
member of the board of directors. Prior to 1947 he 
was with the Nebraska Insurance Department and had 
been Director of Insurance. 


THE PRUDENTIAL Insurance Company of 


America, Newark, N. J. 


Labor Dispute 


Charges of unfair labor practices were filed by this 
company with the National Labor Relations Board in 
New York against the Insurance Agents’ International 
Union (AFL-CIO) and its officers for harassing the 
company’s operations and refusing to bargain in good 
faith. 

Contract negotiations in Washington, D. C., have 
been in progress since January 16 and at the time of 
this writing were still continuing. They affect some 
15,000 district agents in thirty-three states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The previous two-year contract ex- 
pired March 18. 


Best’s Life News 
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REPUBLIC NATIONAL Life Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 


Officers Promoted 


Joseph W. Brice has been named a vice-president, and 
J. Virgil Cottle, assistant vice-president in the reinsur- 
ance division of the company. 


STATE MUTUAL Life Assurance Company 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


First Non-Can Dividend 


The company has declared the first dividend on all 
non-can individual sickness and accident policies. All 
policies which have a third anniversary date in 1956 will 
receive a twelve per cent dividend paid in cash as soon 
as the third premium is paid. 


STURDIVANT LIFE Insurance Company 
Wilkesboro, North Carolina 


New Company 


This company was incorporated April 30, 1956 with 
an authorized Capital of $500,000. The chief organizer 
is W. K. Sturdivant of the Reins-Sturdivant Funeral 
Home, North Wilkesboro. Among the organizers is 
Gordon E. Rhodes, treasurer of Skyland Life Insur- 
ance Company. 


UNION MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 
Portland, Maine 


Official Elections 


Philip B. Grant has been elected secretary to suc- 
ceed the late A. Thomas Lehman. Mr. Grant served 
as auditor from 1944 to 1949 at which time he was 
elected assistant secretary. In 1953, he was named 
assistant controller. 

William L. Barber, who has served as assistant ac- 
tuary since January, 1953, has been elected actuary. 


UNITED STATES Life Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Increases Capital 


The authorized capital stock of the company has been 
increased to $2,200,000. At a special meeting of the 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Our Special Profit Sharing Policies! 


Select Territory: @ Experienced Agents 
CALIFORNIA Wanted 
COLORADO ‘ 

IDAHO KANSAS @ Policy Holders and Other 

NEBRASKA NEVADA Leads 
NEW MEXICO ° 

OREGON @ Top First Year 
SOUTH DAKOTA Commissions 
— @ Vested Renewal 
WASHINGTON s 
WYOMING 


Non-Participating and 
Other Policies 
Now in 26th Year 


Capital and Surplus Paying 4%, Compound 
over $1,824,000 Interest on Dividend 


$117.11 Assets to Accumulations 
$100.00 Liabilities 
Over $45,000,000 


in Force BANKERS UNION 


LIFE INSURANCE 


Write to: 


Mr. Paul E. Ryan, COMPANY 


Agency Vice-President 1300 Grant Street * Denver, Colorado 














B. J. HARMON paces the field... 


Wing 


Silver Derb 





Life of Georgia welcomes Staff Manager B. J. 
Harmon of the Forrest City, Arkansas, District 
to the winner's circle. Mr. Harmon achieved the 
company’s best record as a staff manager during 
1955. In recognition of this outstanding per- 
formance he has received the Company's Silver 
Derby award. 






AAR BO pesurarice Company. 
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MORE THAN A BILLION DOLLARS OF LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 
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Do you know about 


BESTS 
i} ) 





WEEKLY NEWS DIGEST? 


Its two editions bring their readers, every Monday morning, 
fresh, concise authoritative reports on al! current happen- 
ings in the insurance industry! 


Last week's legal decisions, policy changes, production 
figures and stock offerings are just samples of the kind of 
necessary, vital information you get continually from 


BEST'S WEEKLY NEWS DIGEST! 


Published in two separate and distinct editions, the Life 
and the Fire and Casualty, BEST'S WEEKLY NEWS DI- 
GEST is a weekly must for outstanding company executives 
and forward-looking agents. 


A subscription to either edition costs fifteen dollars 
annually. 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 


75 Fulton Street, New York 38, New York 











they all know the best place in Cleveland 














* Hotel Cleveland, sir?” 


Whether you arrive by train, 
plane or car, the friendliest place 
to stay is Hotel Cleveland, 

in the heart of the city... 
directly connected with Union 
Passenger Terminal. 


Heel lead 


SONNABEND OPERATED HOTELS 
Distinguished American Landmarks 
CHICAGO: Edgewater Beach Hotel 
BOSTON: Hotel Somerset 

NEW YORK CITY: Ritz Tower Hotel 
CLEVELAND: Hotel Cleveland 





NO ROOM CHARGE 
FOR CHILDREN 
UNDER 14 WHEN 
REGISTERED WITH 
AN ADULT. 
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UNITED STATES LIFE—Continued 


stockholders a virtual four-for-one stock split was ap- 
proved. First the present $4 par value stock was split 
two-for-one, resulting in 500,000 shares of $2 par value 
stock. A 100% stock dividend was then declared and 
100,000 shares offered to stockholders on the basis of 
one share for each ten held. 


More Independent Operation 


The Continental Companies which own the majority 
of the company’s stock have planned more independent 
operation of the company. Continental Assurance will 
give up its minority interest and R. H. Belknap, will 
resign as vice-president to devote his full time as presi- 
dent of the United States Life. Continental Casualty 
will reduce its ownership but will retain a substantial 
interest. Roy Tuchbreiter will continue as chairman 
of the board of the company, and Mr. Howard C. 
Reeder, president of Continental Assurance, and Boyd 
N. Everett, vice-president and treasurer of the Con- 
tinental Companies, will remain as directors. Other di- 
rectors representing Continental interests will be re- 
placed with representative New York executives. 


THE VARIABLE ANNUITY Life Insurance 
Company of America Incorporated 
Washington, D. C. 


New President 


Robert A. Crichton, Washington counsel for the 
American Life Convention, has been elected president 
and a Director of this company following the resigna- 
tion of George E. Johnson, C.L.U. No reason was given 
for Mr. Johnson’s resignation nor have his future plans 
been announced. 


WISCONSIN NATIONAL Life Insurance 
Company, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


New President 


W. Mead Stillman has been elected president of the 
company to succeed R. P. Boardman, who was elected 
to the newly created post as chairman of the board. 


New Vice-Presidents 


In addition to their present offices, Dr. E. B. Wil- 
liams, medical director and E. H. Metz, director of 
agencies, were elected vice-presidents. 


Beat's Life News 
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Here’s Your Complete ol iat sieeemeias 
INSURANCE REFERENCE =\ EDITION 
for 1 956 - | 957 ane 


COMPLETE 





4 out of 5 


ig eTHE HOME 
on 
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iS v- i sdiueat 
Pages Changed 


THE NEW 1956 INSURANCE ALMANAC 


1100 PAGES OF WHO, How good is your insurance memory? Your business . . . more 
than most . . . depends on your ability to put your finger on 
WHAT, WHEN and WHERE : , ’ a haan te 


important facts at a moment’s notice. But chances are, your 


—IN INSURANCE — memory is no better than your reference books. 








COMPANIES: Officers, directors, lines writ- THE INSURANCE ALMANAC can ecrve as your “insurance 
sem, territory covered—Fire, Casualty, A & H, memory”. Here, in one large volume, you'll have most of the 
Life (domestic and foreign). Stock, Mutual facts you need right at your fingertips. 


and Reciprocal. Insurance groups. 


For instance, you'll find detailed information to answer your 
ASSOCIATIONS: National, state, and local prospects’ questions about companies and agencies. You'll find 
organizations of buyers, and fire, casualty A a a ee 
ocd Gk iiiiaaiiiiinin Cait Unis, as te names, facts, and statistics on 1,700 companies. The Almanac 
When and where they meet. Committees, ete. tells you what lines they write, what territories they cover. And 


these are just a few of The Almanac’s valuable features. 
THE STATE: Insurance supervising officials, 


their deputies and assistants. When Legisla- This famous, fact-filled 1100-page book is the most widely used 
tive sessions sit. State requirements for reference work in the business—and the lowest priced! Glance 
agents and brokers. . ‘ é : & 

at the partial list of subjects it covers on the left . . . then don't 


DATES: Dates and places of important in- delay ... send for your copy at once. It’s still just $5.00! 
surance conventions. Legal holidays. 














DIRECTORIES: Listings of leading agents WHO’S WHO IN INSURANCE: This standard volume contains 

and brokers; actuaries, adjusters. the biographical sketches, home and office addresses and posi- 

tions of more than 4,000 leading insurance officials, agents, etc. 

THE PRESS: Complete lists of insurance 4 valuable companion to THE INSURANCE ALMANAC. $5.00. 

journals and company house organs. Names 
of editors and publishers. Purposes, fields (CCT CO 33 oo rn nnn nnn nnn nnn se 4 
covered. | | 
| THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER ORDER | 
STATISTICS: Tables showing financial con- | 116 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. FORM | 
dition of companies, premiums and losses by ; Please send:— | 
peru a insurance growth, payments to THE 1956 INSURANCE ALMANAC 
ainian inane —0 My $5.00 is enclosed. [ Bill me later | 
| 
ii] ' 

IF YOU DON'T KNOW, LOOKIN = | WHO'S WHO IN INSURANCE | 
THE INSURANCE ALMANAC!" (1 My $5.00 is enclosed. [ Bill me later 
| 3 
MAIL THIS Nan ! 
RI ist abiotic sesclcheeadie ala ediansvintgnenlanticinnbiconirein 
COUPON TODAY RI cscs cireiancecenleereiephinniintininicaimmanintintniiniis I seinicinaitenisinnsancien soi | 
aa ileal aad eee aad cai | 
THE INSURANCE ALMANAC will be ready for distribution about July Ist, but place your order now 
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EDITORIAL Check List for Better Employment Practices, A—Guy wor a 
Mar. 4§ 
' ( i er Re Ae MO LS SRST Ee Se Web. 15. Ms g Check List for Better Management, A—Guy Fergason ...... Jan. 51 
coeeeee a ated Actions. 1956 .......... ro = = Check List for Better Office Safety, A—Guy Fergason ........ May 55 
Earning Rate ELSES AE CN May 15 Check List for Better Production, A—Guy Fergason ....... -Feb. 47 
NMP OUNEME «cs uccnancciruvecnecce suecsesackon cise Check List for Improved Working Conditions, A—Guy Fer es - 
I St | IE iia a. ac wcniwa'e sie ae waa eco Caries purnecditeleenrennn May 15 apres 
Leading Companies in 1055 ...------++-+cccccccccccccecectee June 16 Clear the Desks—Lyne SB. Metcalfe ......cccecccccccssccccees _ > 
Legal Reserve Life Insurance Companies ............++++++ Mar. 17 Control and Evaluation—Crystal B. Marmon .......-...+++, eb. fo 
Ii ena Nn ee el Feb, 16, May 17 Effective Space ee Colcord—I.A.8.A. ......++ -April 4 
Eeok Buciward ahd Worward., Bc cicscccsavccccccsccccusse Jan. 14 Efficiency in Copying ....... 0... e eee e cece eee eee eee ee eens 4 51 
Report of Genuine Importance, A ........eecce cece eeceeees June 15 Fleet Problem, he eR: 'S. Whitmore, Jr. tae eeececcees Coacuns . 51 
RON ne i Micha eevee re Leet Cie ae ie ae April 15 Future of Automation, The—Dr, A. V. Astin .......-0 eee eee June 45 
Ee OEY TUONO vitae sce eoditscneciawasncus comaeeeee May 15 Manuals, Work Flow and Work Elimination ~ 
Some Questions Worth Considering ...............-eeeeee0s Mar. 15 Glenn Ecklund, T.A. S.A Re ob ptcd ts Te eg hata alae ae May 4 
IE: NE FIN aie bndinc roche bien aaleceGawccvaoweeeene Feb. 17 Modern Aids to Office Efficiency (Monthly) ......+--+++++++- June 36 
‘ New Technique, A—V. F. Bla@mk .....cccccccccvccccccccccecs Mar. 53 
Office Equipment Directory (Monthly) ...........06 00 eee ee — = 
Office Methods Simplification—John L. Primm .........0655 June § 
MANAGEMENT & GENERAL Sixteen Programs—William F. Seymour .........00ceeeeee eed April 47 
That Machine—C. A. Marquardt .....cccceccccccsccccccccece Jan. 45 
Se Te. ci cccumsbbpeebadeseddosteowsrdeecnkeecene Jan. 33 
Brake We Need, The—George W. Warnecke ...........+06-- Mar. 18 
ce Sa: Jee Ur, SE. ove ik cucee save Meupiusesunene Mar. 70 
Comprehensive Medical Plans—John L. Garman, Howard A, 
ne od ee rere ee er ree June 7 SALES & SALES MANAGEMENT 


ee ee ee psn 24, Feb. 26 Business Builders—M. H. Blackburn, C.P.C.U. (Monthly)....June 61 


Death Claim Procedures—A. J. Arctander ...........ccece0e Jan.18 €.L.U. Questions & Answers—American College 

Demand for Housing, The—Gordon W. McKinley ............ May 77 Part A—Fundamentals ..........+++++- Me Sewiewns oe April 73, May 33 
Diabetes Mellitus—-Donald FE. Yochem, VW.D. 2.2.6.6. 6c eee June 68 Part B—General Education ~......-. 00... eee cece eee e seed June Se 
Fieldman’s Approach, The—Carl Songer ...............00005 Mar. 33 Competitive Framework, The New—Dudley Dowell ........-. Feb. z= 
Financing Economie Growth—David Rockefeller ............4 April 17 Complete Protection—Mary C, McKeon ........-.++++++005: — 2 
“Mink Jon Veanawovs—Chasias W. ¥. Meares .......... May 80 Z I Were an Agency Officer— C. W. Mealing arcing kee einesieie een lay 38 
Forms Design and Control—John L. Primm ..........00000% Jan. 53 ‘It’s Earlier Than You Think ne re June =) 
From A Goldfish Bowl—Horace W. Brower ............++0++ May 29 Romance of, Tagarance. The—Guy D. Doud .......- 0... 0+ s0 0d April 67 
Growing Pains—Butet M. ARGErsOm .....cccccvcvccccccvesce Mar. 25 ‘Taking A ¢ .L.U, Examination—Davis W. Gregg, C.L.U., April 68 
Health Insurance Association of America—EF. J. Faulkner ..April 2 tnd Herbert ©. Graebmer, C.L.U. ....cscereeeseseseseeeeved pril & 
Legal Spotlight—O. D. Brundidge (Monthly) ........00.000% They Go Together—Edward 1, Gehringer eéledie wae oie's:0r90s Wiaein June 53 
Our Public Relations—Carrol M. Shanks .............0- i125 Way to Grow, The—Raymond C. Johnson ...........6+00005 Tune 67 
Plain English Poliey, A—Howard Upton ........-.-- Dec What's New in Group Insurance—Ervin C, Jones | gene an tinea 6 6iee May 24 
Present Status of State Regulation—John F. MeAlerey Who Owns Life Insurance and What Do People Think = 
Sale and Lease-back Transactions of Recent Years— About It—Virginia T. Holran and Albert I. Hermalin ..Mar. 20-21 

(Part 1)—Dectd B. GOGO onc cvcessvcccsvcesecuse Jan. 2 
Social and Economie Principles—Ray D. Murphy ........... 





Supply of Stocks, The—Jack T. Krernland ...........0.0+0ed 2 MISCELLANEOUS 


Variable Annuities and the Underwriter—J. Edicard Day ....May 20 
Variable Annuities: Their Impact on Investment 


















. Accident and Health Developments 73 
RO a ee eee RROD. a GR ee ee kt la eh one he ae ae 9 
W. C. Excluded or Not Excluded—Vie Fernitz ...........-++. May 84 Company Developments ..............++sseceeeceeeceeeee eens 8 
Why Not Substandard A&H—Dr. William H. Scoins ....... I a EO eaten ciple oe a 5 
Year-Mad Sentemoent—B.. ©. Gals 2c cccccccccccccccccccecseves Mar. 39 Home Office and Field Appointments 81 
ee rrr err eer : 
EL arine- cae te.aaee 
OFFICE METHODS New Directors S 
on err er ee ree 18 
Around the Offiee—Guy Fergason (Monthly) 2.0.0.0... .0006. June 42 I Nee oA Dias he, © a 92 
INNS, a IE i a lar acer trace dado WEN ew Or RareIRS Oa Ue OLIN June 40 I NON 55.6 s wsalnwaseiecaverice: peace esalerdin-oras5-waie we ecko cere 93 
Better Employee Selection ............- Rarereteid Rieck &eandiiatte BADE Mar. 47 SO Gy CIOS. icecccccencccsecseaessnedhentesteeeee 99 
Check List for Employee Development, A ‘Guy Fergason ...June 42 Sales DY StOtes 0... ccccesvcnccsvceccccsrsesevesicceveeseveses 5 
COMPANY REPORTS—(From January 1956) 
Acacia Mutual, Washington, DD. ¢. Boston Mutual, Boston Continental Assurance, Chicago 
(Executive Promotions) ..... ....dune 99 (Group Coverage for State Employees) (Board Recommends Capital Increase) 
Aetna Life, Hartford Feb. 77 Mar. 103 
(Elects New President) .......... Mar. 108 Business Men’s Assurance, Kansas City (Quarterly Dividend) ............ Mar. 103 
(New President) ......cccccccseesd Apr. 1038 (Officers Promoted) .........-ee0. Mar. 103 CO NN Sec aca cccsentens vars May % 
(Officers Promoted) «.....sceccecved Apr. 1038 CCBUEEGE TGTORNS)  ccccciccccccocecs May 95 
American Atlas Life, Dallas Capital Life, Columbia (Officers Promoted) ..May 95 
(Permit Suspended) .............. Feb. 77 (Conspiracy Charged) ........... ..-Feb. 77 Continental Fidelity Life, Dallas .. .. .. .. 
American Guaranty Mutual, Austin Cardinal Life, Louisville (Executive Promotions) .......... June 99 
(Converts to Stock Company) ....Jan. 8 (New President) ............... ...Feb. 77 Cosmopolitan Life, Memphis 
American Life Insurance Association, Cardinal Life, St. Louis (Board Approves Stock Dividend) .Jan. 88 
Bridgeport TS? rr Apr. 103 (Declares Stock Dividend) ......./ Apr. 103 
(Writes Variable Endowment) ....Jan. 83 Colonial American Life, Corpus Christi SS. a May 95 
American Reserve Life, Omaha (Plans New Office Building) ..... .Feb. 78 Crown Life, Toronto 
(Now Being Reinsured) ........... Feb. 77 Colonial Life, East Orange (New Assistant Actuary) ......../ Apr. 104 
American United Life, Indianapolis Declares Quarterly Dividend) ...June 99 (Declares Quarterly Dividend) ....May 95 
(New Vice-President) ........0.. May 95 Colonial Life & Accident, Columbia Equitable Life, New York 
Associates Life, Indianapolis (New Vice-President) ........ccce- May 95 (Treasurer Appointed) .......... Jan. S84 
Ce BEROUNEED o.6 <x evacunedenvesa Feb. 77 Columbus Mutual, Columbus (Health Care for Retired Employees) 
eS eS eee Feb. 77 (Control Purchased) ..........ces: Feb. 78 Jan. S4 
tankers Fidelity Life, Atlanta CUO PUREE cs.cccesessccense Mar. 1038 (Establishes H.O. Bldg. mee? .»-Mar. 103 
So | eres Jan. 83 Commonwealth Life, Louisville (New President): .....ssecs .. Apr. 104 
Bankers Health & Life, Macon (Ciicers Premetes) «0... cccscceced Apr. 108 (Executive Promotions) ........../ Apr. 194 
(50% Stock Dividend) ........... Mar. 1038 Community Life, San Antonio (New Home Office es) rane 99 
Bankers Life, Des Moines (Merges with Texas Reserve) ....Jan. 88 Farmers New World Life, Seattle 
(President to Retire) ........ceeced June 99 Companion Life, New York (Executive Changes) ............4 Apr. 104 
Rankers Life, Lincoln (Revises Premium Rates) ........ Feb. 78 Farmers & Traders Life, Syracuse 
(New Medical Director) ........... Feb. 77 Connecticut General, Hartford 0 eg eres oe May 96 
Bankers National, Montclair (National Fire Deal Off) ......... Feb. 78 Federal Life & Casualty, Battle C  * 
(New Vice-Presidents) ............ Keb. 77 CHORE TTIGOME) «6 cccccccccvcvcese Feb. 78 Ce eae Feb. 79 
(New Vice President) ............4 Apr. 108 (Stock Split Two for One) .......: Apr. 10% Federal Life, Chicago 
(Quarto Elected Vice-President) ..May 95 (Officers Promoted) ........ cece: May % (Officers Titles Changed) ......../ Apr. 104 
Bankers Security Life, Oklahoma C ‘ity Connecticut Mutual, Hartford Fidelity Mutual, Philadelphia 
ee Apr. 103 (Officers Promoted) .....cecvcsvces Mar. 1038 (Officers Promoted) .............. Mar. 104 
tankers Service Life, Oklahoma City i, -.  . eee Apr. 103 First Colony Life, ne 
(Formerly Bankers Security) ....Apr. 108 (New President) Sev sveyewecwenet May 9% CNOW COMEDY cic occceteneccses Apr. 105 
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“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of 


distinction as only those insurance companies which receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 
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This is a Life Insurance man 


He is always ready to lend a helping 
hand. 

If the volunteer fire company 
needs an extra man, they can count 
on him. If there is canvassing to be 
done for some community cause, he 
offers his services. 

He believes in his community and 
its future. 

He is a good neighbor; and the 
spirit of service that he shows 


springs naturally from his work. 

There—with friendliness and fore- 
sight — he serves his community as 
few other businessmen can. 

He asks people to buy peace of 
mind—for themselves and their fam- 
ilies. In today’s world, that is no 
small product to sell! 

Yet men do not always buy this 
product easily. He must have pa- 
tience, understanding and wisdom. 


But—sooner or later—he sees his 
hard work justified. Somewhere a 
family lives without fear of the fu- 
ture because of the life insurance he 
once sold a father who now is gone. 

Then a warm glow fills his heart. 

In private life—as in his chosen 
career—he is glad, indeed, to be able 
to help his neighbors do what must 
be done for everyone in the com- 
munity. 


THE EQUITABLE irre assurance SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 


Home Office : 393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 





MAXIMUM 
TAKE HOME PAY 


EVERY EXPERIENCED life insurance man 
knows that even more important than the 





amount of new business you put in the mill 
is the amount that comes back to you—issued 
and ready for you to deliver and win a com- 
mission. 


That’s what makes this statistic from Occi- 
dental’s 1955 operations so significant: 


Our Home Office underwriters issued policies 
on 97.5 of the completed applications pre- 
sented to them in 1955! These ranged from 
one case involving $3,000,000 down to $1,000 


policies. 


To Occidental field men this kind of under- 
writing means minimum wasted effort and 
maximum take home pay. To our applicants, 
it’s just one more proof of performance. 


“A Star in the West...’ 
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